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CHANGING SOURCES OF SECURITY* 


AN’S PECULIAR equipment of intel- 

lect and of imagination gives great 
scope for his exploration and for his 
development. He is endowed, through 
his unique brain and nervous system, 
with potentialities in some fields far be- 
yond those of any other animal. On the 
other hand, this peculiar equipment adds 
many complications in his relationships 
with his environment. Even long ago, 
when the development of man’s potential- 
ities had not reached its present extent, 
and when his travelling was limited, his 
imagination reached out far beyond the 
area he could actually cover in reality. 
Even in his immediate environment he 
found many dangers—lightning, thun- 
der, storms, floods, threats made by 
other animals and by other members of 
the human race—all threats to his secur- 
ity. The better to protect himself, man 


* An address, presented at a meeting of 
the American Unitarian Association, First 
Church, Boston, May 21, 1947. Dr. Chisholm 
is Executive Secretary of the World Health 
Organization Interim Commission and form- 
erly Deputy Minister of Health, Dominion of 
Canada. For discussion of Dr. Chisholm’s 
views, see pp. 38-42 of this issue. 


BROCK CHISHOLM, M.D. 


has always tried very hard to under- 
stand the sources of these threats and to 
develop methods by which he might 
protect himself from them. It would 
appear that man has always found intoler- 
able a situation where he could not 
understand the source or conditions of a 
potential threat and has in all such 
circumstances felt himself impelled to 
invent theories of the causation of these 
troubles. Following the acceptance of any 
such theory, of course it became possible 
to develop fairly rational protective 
mechanisms. Even when the theories 
bore little or no relationship to reality 
and even when the protective mechan- 
isms had absolutely no effect at all, they 
could still be of very considerable value 
to frightened man. At least he could feel 
that he was doing something to protect 
himself. 

There was, of course, plenty of room 
for man’s speculation. He was sur- 
rounded by unknowns in both space and 
time. Nothing was known until quite 
recently about the early history of the 
race or of the other animals. Even the 
extent, size, and shape of our own little 








world was a matter for dogmata and 
faith until quite recent years. These were 
matters of loyalty to very old ideas. Any 
questioning of old faiths was of course 
commonly regarded as heretical, and was 
in fact a very dangerous procedure. Tor- 
ture and death were taken for granted as 
proper treatment for people who ques- 
tioned the superior knowledge of the 
holy people of past generations and of 
their present representatives. These pro- 
cedures, while really expressions of the 
bottled-up aggression of the torturers, 
were rationalized as necessary to drive 
possessing devils or evil spirits out of the 
offending person. Also, it is a very im- 
portant fact that our own wavering faiths 
can gain some strength by overt persecu- 
tion of those daring persons who express 
some of our own hidden and shameful 
doubts. There is an old and badly mis- 
taken saying, ‘We damn the sins we 
have no mind to.’ It should read, ‘We 
damin the sins towards which we are 
ourselves unconsciously most inclined.’ 
But this also is a matter of only recent 
knowledge. 

It is clear that man’s active imagina- 
tion greatly extended his insecurities and 
consequently his pressure to find what 
security he could in a world in which 
he had to live but about which he knew 
very little. Always the younger and more 
active minds of the rising generations 
tended to discard the theories and prac- 
tices of the old people and the ancestors. 
It is interesting in this connection that 
one of the oldest pieces of cuneiform 
writing ever translated represents a com- 
plaint that the younger generation are 
forsaking the old gods, no longer rev- 
erence their elders, and are generally 
going to the dogs—some of them are 
still, fortunately, doing it! Unfortun- 
ately, however, long ago someone learned 
that anything which was imposed on 
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children as final and certain while they 
were still very small would usually con- 
tinue all their lives to dominate their 
thinking and even their behavior. Fur- 
thermore, it would usually maintain this 
domination entirely independently of its 
truth or validity. In other words, any- 
thing taught to children as absolutely 
true becomes a conscience value and gen- 
erally a lifetime conviction, though this 
depends somewhat on reinforcement by 
outside pressures. Intelligence cannot 
usually get at conscience convictions at 
all, particularly if they are protected by 
threats of punishment in a future life. 

Here was a very easy way for each 
generation to ensure that the next would 
accept its theories and practices almost 
unchanged. Teach children anything you 
have been taught yourself, with appro- 
priate threats of punishment for non- 
compliance. A necessary feature of this 
method is that the threatened punish- 
ments cannot be open to investigation; 
they must be postponed to that unknown 
time beyond death. 

Because of the worldwide use of this 
method by the elders of all times and 
places, many temporary and local ex- 
pedients have assumed worldwide im- 
portance. For instance, because pigs were 
infested with worms in Palestine some 
three thousand years ago and were dan- 
gerous to eat in the absence of sufficient 
fuel and knowledge for adequate cooking, 
millions of people are still unable to eat 
pork. This is only one of many possible 
examples of the expediencies of one time 
and place becoming, by means of this 


method of incorporation into consciences, 


the moral principles of far distant times 
and places—and consequently sacred and 
not to be questioned even though they 
no longer have any real validity or rele- 
vance. The escape from this type of 
domination is very difficult, and the 
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CHANGING SOURCES OF SECURITY 


attempt often leads to neurosis or un- 
social behavior, but with some external 
help it can be done and in that fact lies 
the hope of social progress. 

It has been relatively easy for many of 
us, once superficially weaned from the 
necessity to conform with the thinking 
and points of view of our parents or 
more remote ancestors, to attack, from 
that vantage point, what we think are 
their mistakes and the certainties of our 
own childhood. There is even a consid- 
erable amount of emotional satisfaction 
in doing just that. It represents a defiance 
of parental authority and a demonstration 
of our independence and ‘grown-up- 
ness,’ whether we are really grown-up or 
not. In fact, the less we are really ‘grown- 
up’ the greater the at least surface satis- 
faction we gain from such demonstra- 
tions. This is all very well, and a healthy 
phenomenon as far as it goes, but the 
certainties of our parents, and of theirs, 
were developed in response to certain 
needs which we still recognize as of 
great importance. It might prove to be 
a serious mistake to remove the ability 
to use the parentally imposed patterns 
if the needs are still there and if no 
better answers are immediately available. 
It would seem necessary to develop new 
patterns more in harmony with the pre- 
sent stage of understanding of the uni- 
verse and with what is now known of 
man’s development in the past. It might 
be possible to make certain improvements 
so that less damage would be done to the 
integrity of the individual personality 
and the ability of man to live with man 
than is being done by those patterns which 
have been in vogue for so long. The need 
would seem to be for revised patterns 
of adjustment to reality, which will in 
fact produce a greater degree of real 
security. It may be worthwhile to look 
more closely at these old patterns. 


II 


For long ages in the history of man, 
the prevention and treatment of all his 
misfortunes, including his illnesses— 
storms, lightning, raids by other tribes, 
famines, floods, and so on—in fact, 
everything which, with his limited know- 
ledge, he could not understand on a 
cause-and-effect basis—were all com- 
monly regarded as matters of relation- 
ships, either personal or tribal, with the 
local spirits or gods. Formulae were 
developed in every tribe for the appease- 
ment of these supernatural beings and 
even for the enlistment of their active in- 
terest and protection. The interpreters of 
the nature and demands of these spirits 
and gods were, of course, the wisest men 
of the tribe, and these relatively wise men 
commonly interpreted the will of their 
gods in the light of what they themselves 
believed was best for the tribe, and for 
their own prestige and security. As exper- 
ience was passed on to succeeding genera- 
tions, the local concepts of what was 
good and what was not good for the 
tribe, or for the wise men, changed— 
generally gradually, but sometimes sud- 
denly when a particularly wise, strong, 
or ruthless interpreter of the ‘will of the 
gods’ was in control. Such a one, for 
instance, was Moses, who introduced ex- 
tensive and revolutionary public health 
and social legislation on the authority 
of the tribal god. Some of those measures 
are still valid; others are long obsolete. 

As a tribe became more and more 
civilized, by which I mean more self- 


“controlled in its internal and external 


relationships in the common interests of 
the group, the less civilized aspects of its 
tribal gods of course increasingly became 
unacceptable. A moody, capricious, jeal- 
ous, vengeful, easily angered, and incon- 
sistent god, who yet demanded unques- 








tioning worship and obedience, showed 
personality qualities which merited 
strong disapproval in developing social 
systems. But in many cases for long 
periods gods whose ascribed personali- 
ties were clearly inferior to or less civil- 
ized than those of their individual wor- 
shippers were still tolerated and worship- 
ped. This situation of course sooner or 
later would demand adjustment. When- 
ever, from the point of view of a devel- 
oping civilization, the moral attitudes 
demanded of the people became superior 
to those ascribed to their gods, extensive 
reinterpretations of the nature of the 
deities became necessary. With develop- 
ing civilization and the enhanced value 
placed on self-restraint, protectiveness, 
kindness, and ability to live peacefully to- 
gether, these increasingly admired attri- 
butes had to be ascribed to the gods who 
were at the time worshipped by the peo- 
ple. As more and more protectiveness and 
loving-kindness became ascribed to gods, 
differentiations between the sources of 
man’s joys and sorrows had to be devel- 
oped. The malignancies which were still 
evidenced in all man’s misfortunes and 
diseases could not easily be ascribed to a 
loving, kindly, and protective god. The 
vengefulness, unpredictability, anger, and 
so on, that still seemed to be the cause 
of so many misfortunes could not go on 
being ascribed to the newly-interpreted 
gods, at least in their normal emotional 
states. Either the gods had to be thought 
of as righteously angry or other agencies 
had to be invented, such as evil spirits or 
devils, the enemies of the righteous gods. 

So, through further long ages, many 
if not all man’s illnesses and woes were 
generally ascribed to punishment by 
righteously angry gods or to man’s pos- 
session by, or the machinations of, evil 
spirits or devils. Prevention and treat- 
ment, of course, were by propitiation of 
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angry gods or by warding off the spirits 
or devils by frightening them or by en- 
listing the aid of the gods. In many times 
and places minor gods or spirits have 
been given specialist protective roles 
against illness, or accident, or loss, or 
many other types of misfortune. Gradu- 
ally, however, over long periods, one by 
one, other causes of misfortune and of 
disease were recognized, though these 
commonly continued to be regarded as 
merely the instruments or channels 
through which the righteously angered 
gods or the malignant devils attacked 
their human victims. Devotional exer- 
cises, payments in cash or in kind to the 
official interpreters of the gods, or magic 
spells were still the treatment of choice 
in most cases, though for the illnesses, 
employment of surgical and medicinal 
aids gradually became increasingly popu- 
lar. Even yet, with many of the laws of 
cause and effect now available to man, 
one finds remnants of these old beliefs. 
For instance, fairly recently, in this cen- 
tury, the belief has been proclaimed that 
venereal diseases are inflicted on wicked 
people by an angry god, and therefore 
methods of preventing infection by the 
venereal diseases should not be used. 


III 


Naturally every discovery of the real 
cause or causes of misfortune or illness 
has been met by an outcry of ‘heretic’ or 
‘iconoclast’ or ‘reactionary’ or ‘commun- 
ist’ or whatever was in bad odor with the 
orthodoxy of the time and place. Natur- 
ally, every such advancement of know- 


‘ledge has narrowed the field of magic 


and revelation and freedom to interpret 
the ‘will of the gods,’ in the special in- 
terest of the particular orthodoxy con- 
cerned. Calling names, a typical juvenile 
defense pattern, has been a favorite 
method of delaying the search for truth 
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for a long time; in fact, reverence for 
words has been used and is still being 
used extensively to protect vested in- 
terests and to prevent rational develop- 
ments in many fields. 

Consider, for example, the emotional 
connotations of such words as ‘we are 
told.’ This statement has been used as 
authority very often, without any ex- 
planation of who told us or how much 
he knew about the subject. Think of the 
amount of ignorant certainty, supersti- 
tion, or intolerance bound up in such 
words as ‘white supremacy,’ ‘caste,’ 
‘chosen people,’ ‘herrenvolk,’ ‘the flag,’ 
‘Deutschland iiber alles,’ ‘America First,’ 
‘The Empire, ‘My Country, Right or 
Wrong, “The White Man’s Burden,’ 
‘God’s Country,’ ‘A Super-Race,’ ‘Revela- 
tion,’ ‘Sacred,’ ‘God’s in His Heaven and 
All's Right with the World,’ ‘Mother 
knows best,’ ‘Taboo,’ ‘Miscegenation’— 
the list could be extended indefinitely. 

All these expressions, and of course 
very many others, have some deep emo- 
tional meanings for large groups of peo- 
ple, meanings founded on misinforma- 
tion, superstition, intolerance, uncriti- 
cal acceptance of authoritarian teaching, 
or other unreliable foundations. All 
these words and very many others repre- 
sent whole areas of human experience 
which in the minds of very many people 
are not open to any honest thinking or 
unprejudiced consideration. These are ex- 
amples of some of the kinds of certainty 
which have had at one time or another 
or in one place or another a certain 
degree of validity. Some of them hold 
in certain places still a certain amount 
of validity, but many of these words 
which I have quoted no longer have 
any validity whatever in the minds of 
mature people. In very many cases, they 
and other concepts like them have simply 
become protective mechanisms for vested 


interests. If we could imagine ourselves 
coming afresh into this world as it is 
now, we can hardly imagine that we 
would invent many of these expressions 
or the concepts which lie behind them for 
active use in the world as it is today. Con- 
cepts such as these represent a heritage 
from our ancestors which may in fact be 
a very great burden on this and succeed- 
ing generations. It is undoubtedly true 
that some of these concepts and their 
like are even now doing much to prevent 
the degree of mutual understanding, tol- 
erance, and cooperation which the world 
must have in the future. Many of these 
expressions play important parts in the 
defense of the principle that the attitudes 
which happen to be the patterns of 
parents are forever right and inviolable 
and assist many people to take for grant- 
ed that it is sound to impose these same 
patterns without question on defenseless 
children, a method which should be 
given very close and critical scrutiny. 
Some of these concepts represent atti- 
tudes which are in fact medieval, or at 
least so far out of touch with reality as 
it is now understood that the validity 
which they used to enjoy no longer exists 
at all. In spite of this undoubted fact, 
there are very many people throughout 
the world who are still living by rules 
imposed by their parents or grandparents 
or still more remote ancestors. Wendell 
Johnson, in his book People in Quan- 
daries says, ‘A civilization cannot exist 
half-scientific and half-medieval.’ He also 
says, ‘We cannot safely traverse new 
territory with old and obsolete maps.’ 
If people generally were emotionally 
free to look at reality the way it is, it 
would hardly be possible to quarrel with 
these statements. The difficulty would 
seem to have been, not only now but in 
many times and places in the past, that 
the apparent truth of the moment has 
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been taught to children and then passed 
on to succeeding generations as absolute 
or final truth. It is of course sound to 
acquaint children with the new know- 
ledge gained in each generation as well 
as with the knowledge gained by our 
parents or grandparents and so on, as 
far back as may be possible. On the 
other hand, all such knowledge given 
to children should be amenable to revi- 
sion as more extensive and more reliable 
information is acquired from time to 
time. We can hardly presume at this 
stage of our development to claim any 
absolute knowledge or final truth. On 
the other hand, we do know a very great 
deal more about everything than any of 
our ancestors ever did. 

The world is changing and will con- 
tinue to change so quickly that it is im- 
possible for us to give clear-cut and 
definite plans for living to our children. 
It is impossible for us to present them 
with maps of reality with any degree of 
belief that these maps will continue to 
have validity after the passage of twenty 
or thirty years. What children need from 
their parents is not maps of the world 
as it used to be, nor of the beliefs of 
their parents or their ancestors, but the 
great gift of freedom to think, the ability 
to look clearly at reality by themselves 
and to make up their own minds how 
best to arrange their own relationships 
with the reality they see. 


IV 


As long as man continues to believe 
that his destiny is in the hands of un- 
understandable forces completely beyond 
his control, so long will he contiue to be 
irresponsible in his relation to his en- 
vironment and to his fellow men. In the 
future, man’s security must come not 
from his relationship with spirits or gods 


or devils, not from his ability to placate 
or to modify the behavior of these crea- 
tures of his own imagination by ritual 
or by magic, but rather must he learn to 
take charge of his own destiny and to 
develop his security from his true know- 
ledge of himself, of man’s needs, and 
his potentialities, and of how man may 
learn to live cooperatively, safely, and 
pleasantly with man. To do this effec- 
tively man cannot depend on any of the 
ideas of his ancestors. His ancestors were 
almost without exception remarkably un- 
successful in this field. Even the present 
generation has been quite unsuccessful 
in this aspect of living. 

There are no mysteries about how 
tolerance and understanding and ability 
to live and work cooperatively can be 
obtained. These abilities are simple results 
of particular ways of developing. Toler- 
ance does not come out of intolerance. 
Intolerance and hate and impatience and 
frustation breed their kind. Many books 
have been written already, pointing out 
quite clearly how it is possible to bring up 
children who will in fact be able to live 
pleasantly and comfortably with other 
people without having to fight each 
other almost continuously as we and all 
our ancestors have always done. The 
difficulty is that the methods of develop- 
ment of children pointed out in such 
sensible books as these are incompatible 
with the things that many of us had 
imposed on us in childhood as perman- 
ent, inviolable, and even sacred truths. 
Because these sensible books do not agree 


with some of the things we learned at 


our mother’s knee, our consciences of 
course tell us that these books are bad 
and destructive. It is time we learned 
never to trust our consciences on such 
matters. Our consciences can only repeat 
back to us whatever we believed when we 
were children. There are many questions 
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we should face and think about in our coming closer—is already here for some 
maturity which were not among our ex- groups of people—when their own 
periences as children or, if they were, thinking and tentative conclusions, and 
were often entirely misunderstood. those of their wise contemporaries, may 
We must learn that our intellect is of | be recognized as of greater validity than 

much higher development than is our the conclusions of past generations. Only 
faith or our belief in our parents or by this pathway can man really take 
whatever we learned when we were charge of his own destiny, relate his 
children. It is our intellect that distin- behavior patterns to reality, and eventu- 
guishes us from the lower animals, not lly find security in a new concept of 
our faith. Our intellect should always be man’s relation to man. Only so can he 
given seniority. even beyin to chart his future as a race, 

There is real hope that the time is or hope to ensure its survival. 








The old idea that words possess magical powers is false; but 
its falsity is the distortion of a very important truth. Words do 
have a magical effect—but not in the way that the magicians sup- 
posed, and not on the objects they were trying to influence. Words 
are magical in the way they affect the minds of those who use 
them. ‘A mere matter of words,’ we say contemptuously, forgetting 
that words have power to mould men’s thinking, to canalize their 
feeling, to direct their willing and acting. Conduct and character 
are largely determined by the nature of the words we currently 
use to discuss ourselves and the world around us. The magician is 
a man who observes that words have an almost miraculous effect on 
human behaviour and who thinks that they must therefore be able 
to exercise an equal power over inanimate nature. This tendency to 
objectify psychological states and to project them, thus objectified, 
into the external world is deeply rooted in the human mind. Men 
have made this mistake in the past; men are making it now; and 
the results are invariably deplorable. We owe to it not only the 
tragic fooleries of black magic, but also (and this is even more 
disastrous) most of the crimes and lunacies committed in the name 
d of religion, in the name of patriotism, in the name of political and 

economic ideologies. 





ALpous Hux.ey, Words and their Meanings 
(Los Angeles: Zeitlin, 1940). 








MOBY DICK: An Interpretation 


‘Il am tormented with an everlasting 
itch for things remote’ (1, 8).* 

‘My dear sir, in this world it is not so 
easy to settle these plain things. I have 
ever found your plain things the knottiest 
of all’ (85, 400). 


osy Dick appeared in 1851, while 
America flourished on the ecstasies 
of evangelical protestantism, of utopian 
Rousseauistic optimisms and of assorted 
brands of Teutonic transcendentalisms, 
still shaking off the disciplines of ration- 
alistic deism, still dyspeptic in spots with 
the rigors of Calvinistic puritanism. It 
appeared before this country reacted to 
those stirrings in Europe which were 
soon to produce Darwin, Freud, Ein- 
stein and twentieth century non-aristo- 
telian systems: and America ignored or 
repudiated the book. The popular author 
of South Sea romances and naval adven- 
ture had gone off the deep end; rumor 
whispered insanity. In the 1920's Moby 
Dick was discovered, pedestaled and 
ranked with the great myth-dramas of 
Western culture— Greek tragedy, the 
Divine Comedy, Shakespearean tragedy, 
Paradise Lost, Faust: it was called the 
epic fable of ‘modern man.’ There is 
significance in this denial and resurrec- 
tion. 
*Assistant professor of English, Hofstra 
College. 
* The first numeral within parentheses gives 
the chapter number; if a second appears, it 


gives the page number in the Heritage Press 
edition. 


WILLIAM HULL* 


Melville was fascinated by the ‘ambi- 
guities’ of human existence (/.e., aware- 
ness of multiordinal, multidimensional 
structure requiring infinite-valued _re- 
sponse). He was aware that current and 
traditional systems failed to account for 
relations that he empirically had grasped. 
He came to see a furnished room (i.¢., 
civilization) as a retreat for fear that 
still left man vulnerable to unanticipated 
sudden annihilations. He began the 
search for ‘reality,’ to seek out its opera- 
tions, to chart survival-valued behavior. 
The line of his search: this dynamic in- 
terplex of ambiguities being such and so, 
how shall man behave to fix and main- 
tain his place in the sun. This plumbing 
of uncharted levels began, apparently un- 
premeditated, in Mardi and turned that 
charming pastoral into a strange odyssey 
of flight and pursuit. The fascination 
grew to a dire-goading exasperation as 
Ishmael hunts with Ahab in fury the 
inexplicable whale. In Pierre the intensity 
of the search has ravaged the author's 
nervous system: living is reflected as 
anguished, brilliant, demoniac gibberish. 
Long years were required to absorb the 
damage. At his death Melville left a 
near-completed manuscript, Billy Budd, 
Foretopman, published in 1921. At the 
end he reverted to the tradition of Greek 
tragedy: the ambiguities of good and evil 
in terms of human behavior have their 
meaning-in-action in reference to the in- 
clusive necessity of the occasion. Each 
phase of this courageous search has inter- 
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est for the student of general semantics, 
but Moby Dick the most. Here is drama- 
tized that virtued relationship within the 
personality which Greek tragedy show- 
ed as agonist and chorus, actor and 
observer, a complexity in thalamo- 
cortical operations (dynamic-static-dyna- 
mic) without which, perhaps, man’s finest 
creative activity is impossible. 

There persists to the present a critical 
fallacy aimed at the book in the previous 
century: it is formless. Many of its most 
energetic advocates in our times advise us 
that the book is not to be read as a 
‘novel,’ and with much mystification 
try to explain away the ‘digressions.’? A 
general semanticist would grasp at once 
the structural principle. In literary 
phrase it is ‘organic’; 7.e., to use an ex- 
ample from Korzybski, such a work is a 
self-reflexive map. The structural rela- 
tions between series of objective un-speak- 
able events and the creator's functioning 
nervous system, between that nervous 
system and its experience of those events, 
between the experiencing evaluation 
(4.e., the translation from the dynamic 
terms of the lower ‘affective’ centers 
to the static terms of the higher 
‘associative’ centers and the translation 
back into the terms of the lower centers) 
and its transference into written events, 
these structural relations are maintained 
in the ordering of the product in dynamic 
correspondence. The product exists then 
as a system-function given content on 
indefinite levels by the reactions in the 
individual reader. Thus an indefinite 
number of meanings is possible; but the 
structure of the book is an established 


* If ‘digression’ be defined as taking a point 
for departure, as wandering down side-alleys 
away from the inclusive intent of a work, 
there are no proper ‘digressions’ in Moby 
Dick, He who finds a ‘digression’ is confusing 
the book’s levels of abstraction. 


function, possessing, whatever the read- 
er-choice of content, its own fixed and in 
that sense inevitable ‘relational value. So 
Moby Dick. It will not be possible to 
perform here a structural analysis; that 
would require perhaps as many pages as 
the book. Indeed, I am not certain that 
there exists in 1947 a critical discipline 
which could make possible an analysis 
of a work of art comparable to the 
analyses our age has produced of math- 
ematical, scientific systems. These re- 
marks, then, must be taken as suggestive 
rather than fully developed and inclu- 
sive. 

Above, I labeled Moby Dick as system- 
function. That may be dangerous in view 
of the present difficulty in tranlating such 
exact terms into the language of literary 
commentators (most of us being inade- 
quately grounded in mathematical and 
scientific languages); but it is possible 
here sketchily to fulfill Korzybski’s tech- 
nique for finding the doctrine-function 
or the system-function: ‘Strip it (a 
theory) of all accidental values privately 
ascribed to the variables, and formulate 
only the invariant relations which are 
posited between the variables.’* In this 
work the major variables (i.e., symbols: 
symbol here means a transcribed event, or 
series of events, which with its dynamic 
relations in order assumes indefinitely 
many significances, as distinguished from 
allegory which establishes a one-to-one 
correspondence) are man, sea, whale. This 
invariant relation (which must serve as 
our example) is posited: man’s relation 
to whale, conditioned by sea, is disastrous 
in the degree to which he identifies levels 
of abstraction. The man-symbol has var- 
iable values: Ahab as individual, Ishmael- 
Ahab, Ahab as any man, Ahab as Western 
culture, etc.; other individuals, ranging 


* Alfred Korzybski, Science and Sanity, p. 
534. 
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from particular organisms to generalized 
types; other individuals as Ahab-protag- 
onists, Ahab-antagonists, Ahab-victims, 
etc.; the aggregate of men in the Pequod 
as a personality, as mankind, as a micro- 
cosm of the universe, etc. The sea-symbol 
is now the physical ocean, now the human 
unconsciousness, now the unknown un- 
attainable universe, etc. The whale-symbol 
extends likewise from that particular ani- 
mal Moby Dick, with far extensions of 
significances, to the generalized ‘whale,’ 
with similar extensions. (As we shall see 
later; much that belongs here is better 
treated under other headings.) From the 
level of objective ‘physical’ values, then, 
the symbols move far up the ladder of ab- 
straction. The separate values are asym- 
metrical in relations. No phase of this in- 
tricately structured book has more import- 
ance in communicating its infinite-valued 
significances that the multiordinal, there- 
fore asymmetrical, relations among the 
figures of the action. A fascinating study 
would be an application of the theory of 
groups to the invariance of these rela- 
tions under transformation. These char- 
acter relations are manifest as events 
serially related in large and shifting com- 
plexities of order. So, too, the symbol 
values. But the hunt(s) with all its 
(their) levels is only one, if the focussing 
one, of many relations to the whale and 
the sea; and the entire sum of the com- 
plexities of man, sea, and whale form 
merely the illustrative contents, the media 
of the book’s overall structure; as the 
entire book is, in that sense, the fable of 
the author's intent. 


Non-Aristotelian Notions 


There are three sections in Moby Dick, 
each with a time-space perception intrin- 
sic to its function as a part of the whole. 
This structurally important use of time- 
space is no accident. Wherever it occurs, 


Melville fixes the ‘time’ and the ‘place’ 
early in each chapter that demands it. 
The first section, chapters 1-22, serves as 
transition from a familiar superficial 
‘actuality’ to the multidimensions of the 
book. Chapter 1 leads back from the 
frame, the ‘time’ of the writing, to the 
‘time’ of the action. ‘Some years ago— 
never mind how long precisely . . .’ (1,3). 
Chapter 2: ‘Quitting the good city of old 
Manhatto, I duly arrived in New Bed- 
ford. It was a Saturday night in Decem- 
ber’ (2,9). Thereafter for several chap- 
ters the ‘time-sense’ is clock-time and the 
placing exact, each chapter meticulously 
a unit. On Sunday, Ishmael wakes about 
daylight, then breakfasts, then walks, 
enters the chapel, and so throughout the 
day. Chapter 17 stretches from Tuesday 
evening to Wednesday morning. Chapter 
20 covers Thursday and ‘several days.’ 
The ‘time-sense’ becomes vaguer. Chap- 
ter 21 is dawn, December 25; 22, noon, 
evening and night. And with the sen- 
tence: ‘Ship and boat diverged; the cold 
damp night breeze blew between; a 
screaming gull flew overhead; the two 
hulls wildly rolled; we gave three heavy- 
hearted cheers, and blindly plunged like 
fate into the lone Atlantic’ (22, 112), 
the searching voyage is begun. After the 
indefinitely stirring first chapter with its 
clarion ‘Call me Ishmael,’ the movement 
of this section is mainly linear, project- 
ing to the break with the old certitude of 
land; but orientation proceeds in under- 
and over-tones for what is to come: in 
the suggestive descriptions and the troub- 


ling speculations, in the sermon, in the 
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mysterious hints of Ahab reflected from 
the richly familiar Captains Peleg and 
Bildad and the mad Elijah, and main- 
ly in the chief ‘ambiguity’ Queequeg, 
the ‘soothing savage’ who redeems the 
‘splintered heart and maddened hand’ of 
Ishmael by his humanness (10,56), who 
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with indifference punishes and saves 
from drowning the bumpkin. 

Melville explains: “There are some 
enterprises in which a careful disorder- 
liness is the true method’ (82, 388). The 
book is, on one level, a dramatic stream 
of consciousness with Ahab as agonist- 
acter, Ishmael as chorus-observer: there- 
fore the clarion-thrill of ‘Call me Ish- 
mael’; the cathartic, the final ‘And I 
only am escaped alone to tell thee . . . one 
did survive the wreck’ (p. 615). The 
sea-symbol in one of its meanings 
shadows forth the human mind: thus 
the rhythms of the remaining sections. 
The second must prepare for the catas- 
trophe in the third by developing largely 
with alternate slack and tension the sym- 
bolic machinery (the individual symbols 
and their non-stable multiplex of inter- 
relations), giving whaling and whalers 
a dignity compatible with a tragic point 
of view and providing sufficient know- 
ledge of whaling techniques to make in- 
telligible the action, continuously widen- 
ing, all the while, the dimensional impli- 
cations of all introduced items. The time- 
space sense works in with the total 
achieved effect. 

Any division between the second and 
third parts is fairly arbitrary; however, 
since from chapter 118, “The Quadrant,’ 
to the end the action moves without 
break, though with varying tempos, that 
point is convenient. Geographically the 
middle part moves from Nantucket, 
through the Caribbean, around the Cape 
of Good Hope, southeast off the Crozetts, 
up into the Indian Ocean, between Sum- 
atra and Java into the China Sea, by 
Formosa and the Bashee Isles into the 
South Sea, then through the Japanese 
cruising ground to the Equator, the place 
of the catastrophe. Melville calls this 
‘an interval of three hundred and sixty- 
five days and nights’ (44, 213): the 
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Pequod sailed from Nantucket at the very 
beginning of the Season-on-the-Line (44, 
213) ; the Equator is reached the follow- 
ing year, presumably about December 
25; the end comes shortly after. Interval 
is the proper word. After a single read- 
ing one is likely to remember being 
simply at sea: the ‘time’ feeling is as of a 
vast stagnant-stop wherein eddies stir 
sluggishly, the surface broken occasionally 
by segments of intense action that mo- 
mentarily leap out like flyingfish, this 
tempo of break increasing hectically to 
the breathless last days of action. That is 
the needed effect, but it is got most 
subtly. 

Two sorts of time-space perception 
must be considered: first the fixing of 
one chapter in relation to others; and, 
after, movement within chapters. Much 
of the feeling of ‘timelessness’ comes 
from those essay chapters which are ac- 
tually fixed in the present of the writing 
(as chapters 23-27). Occasionally by 
reference these expository soliloquies link 
themselves together. Once this ‘frame- 
time’ is made exact: ‘. . . down to this 
blessed minute (fifteen and a quarter 
minutes past one o'clock p.m. of this 
sixteenth day of December, A.D. 1851) 
... (85, 399). Once (chapter 102) a 
time-place is introduced remote from the 
writing-present or the action-present, but 
the latter is the pervasive setting. A vague 
interval is often cited: ‘Days, weeks 
passed’ (51, 248). More often ‘time’ is 
measured in terms of place, event or 
movement: ‘For several days after leav- 
ing Nantucket . . .’ (28, 130) ; ‘It was not 
a great while after the affair of the pipe 
... (36, 170, referring back 5 chap- 
ters); ‘Steering north-eastward from the 
Crozetts’ (58, 292), ‘Penetrating fur- 
ther and further into the heart of the 
Japanese cruising ground’ (114, 524). 
Essay chapters with no ‘time-content’ are 








often linked with previous points of ac- 
tion. Many chapters are not precisely 
fixed in relation to preceding events: 
‘It is noon’ (34, 157). Once the day of 
the week is given (67) and once the 
hour of the clock (96). Of the 95 chap- 
ters in the second section seven groups 
(one including five chapters) record ac- 
tion consecutive for two or more parts of 
one day; five, action consecutive for two 
or more days; and four, action consecu- 
tive in ‘time’ but not in book-order. 
Some of these have as headings stage 
directions. Part 3 increases intensity, ex- 
tending it by suspension just before the 
climax. Chapters 118-123 give the ac- 
tion of one day; 124-5, of the following 
day. With a break, chapters 126-9, the 
action of two days more. Then ‘And now 
that at the proper time and place, after so 
long and wide a preliminary cruise. . .’ 
(130, 572); ‘The intense Pequod sailed 
on; the rolling waves and days went by 
... (131, 577); ‘It was a clear steel- 
blue day’ (132, 579); and the dramatic 
movement of the three days of the chase. 

However important this external time- 
space scheme may be in the excitement 
of the book, it is the internal shifting 
between degrees of movement which im- 
mediately acts upon the reader, which 
enforces, perhaps by the very violence 
of its contrasts, his superficial feeling of 
‘timelessness’ at sea. There are stretches 
with a rhythm so subtly slow (as the 
‘mind’ moves in easy speculation without 
reference to possible markers) that they 
seem as static and lost as a dream remem- 
bered: these usually are descriptions of 
seascapes, of whaling processes, cetolog- 
ical discussions, jottings in the whaling 
industry, character analyses, untensioned 
development of symbols. Others move 
with much of the sense of ordinary ‘time’ 
found in the introduction: these are usu- 
ally narrative sections illustrating whal- 
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ing processes or suggesting the daily 
living in the boat. Others form intensely 
the focus-scenes of dark-layered mean- 
ings. The ‘time’ here is dramatic, stage- 
time—experience is kaleidoscoped to the 
spinal-crux of its significance with what's 
done and what's to come forcibly implicit 
in the present point of action. It is the in- 
creasing predominance of such scenes, 
with the whirling into full sense of the 
rioting phalanx of symbols, that effects in 
large the power of the last section. These 
types are not, however, rigidly segregated 
into the chapter-units: there is overlap- 
ping, interflow. And the book is an ex- 
perience as if one had lived it. 

Melville does not but once couple 
‘time’ and ‘space’: ‘becomes diffused 
through time and space’ (35, 168). I 
remember only one more use in Moby 
Dick of ‘space’: ‘. . . through seas so 
wearily, lonesomely mild, that all space, 
in repugnance to our vengeful errand, 
seemed vacating itself of life before our 
urn-like prow’ (51, 250). His usual 
phrase is ‘time and place’: “That particu- 
lar set time and place were conjoined in 
the technical phrase—the Season-on-the- 
Line’ (44, 212). Here is another inter- 
esting sentence: ‘Moby Dick was ubiqui- 
tous (7.e., in sailor-superstition) . . . he 
had actually been encountered in opposite 
latitudes at one and the same instant of 
time. . . (for immortality is but ubiquity 
in time)’ (41, 192-3). 

As elementalistic is his lingusitic divi- 
sion of ‘body,’ ‘soul’ and ‘mind’; but 
that his ‘psychological thinking’ is based 


_upon the organism-as-a-whole is evi- 
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denced by this analysis: 

For, at such times, crazy Ahab, the 
scheming, unappeasedly steadfast hun- 
ter of the white whale; this Ahab that 
had gone to his hammock, was not 
the agent that so caused him to burst 
from it in horror again. The latter was 
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the eternal, living principle or soul in 
him; and in sleep, being for the time 
dissociated from the characterizing 
mind, which at other times employed 
it for its outer vehicle or agent, it 
spontaneously sought escape from the 
scorching contiguity of the frantic 
thing, of which, for the time, it was 
no longer an integral. But as the 
mind does not exist unless leagued 
with the soul, therefore it must have 
been that, in Ahab’s case, yielding up 
all his thoughts and fancies to his one 
supreme purpose; that purpose, by its 
own sheer inveteracy of will, forced 
itself against gods and devils into a 
kind of self-assumed, independent 
being of its own. Nay, could grimly 
live and burn, while the common vit- 
ality to which it was conjoined, fled 
horror-striken from the unbidden and 
unfathered birth. Therefore, the tor- 
mented spirit that glared out of bodily 
eyes, when what seemed Ahab rushed 
from his room, was for the time but a 
vacated thing, a formless somnambul- 
istic being, a ray of living light, to be 
sure, but without an object to color, 
and therefore a blankness in itself. 
God help thee, old man, thy thoughts 
have created a creature in thee; and he 
whose intense thinking thus makes 
him a Prometheus; a vulture feeds upon 
that heart for ever; that vulture the 
very creature he creates. (44, 214-5) 


A controlling law in Moby Dick is the 
law of the included third: multiordin- 
ality, implying that observation is a reac- 
tion between observer and observed. 
Early in the book this law of evaluation 
is sounded: ‘whether or no Euroclydon 
is pleasant depends upon whether the 
observer is stationed inside or outside 
the window’ (2, 11). From a host of pos- 
sible verbal illustrations I select a few. 
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AN INTERPRETATION 


Peleg on Ahab: ‘in fact, he aint sick, but 
no, he isn’t well either. . . He’s a grand, 
ungodly, god-like man, Captain Ahab: 
doesn’t speak much .. .’ (16, 85). ‘... 
for there is no quality in this world that 
is not what it is merely by contrast. No- 
thing exists in itself’ (11, 58). ‘But look 
at this matter in other lights; weigh it in 
all sorts of scales...’ (24, 116). ‘But in 
gazing at such scenes, it is all in all what 
mood you are in; if in the Dantean, the 
devils will occur to you; if in that of 
Isaiah, the archangels’ (86, 405). In the 
coin-scene, as impressions are given by 
various characters: “There's another rend- 
ering now; but still one text’ (99, 466). 

Any of the interlocking swarm of sym- 
bols would, by definition, illustrate this 
point; but the whale-symbol will serve 
best because of its structural implications. 
Moby Dick is mentioned first simply as 
the whale that bit off Ahab’s leg. An 
introduction to further development is a 
cetological chapter classifying various 
species of whales. Moby Dick then be- 
comes apparent as the focus of Ahab’s 
monomaniac search: the wall shutting the 
prisoner from the outside, ‘outrageous 
strength with an inscrutable malice sinew- 
ing it. That inscrutable thing .. .’ (36, 
174); ‘All that most maddens and tor- 
ments, all that stirs up the less of things; 
all truth with malice in it... all evil...’ 
(41, 195). He is presented as the mali- 
cious ubiquitous dragon of sailor-super- 
stition. The whiteness contains the core 
of meaning for Ishmael-Ahab: *. . . by its 
indefiniteness it shadows forth the heart- 
less voids and immensities of the uni- 
verse, and thus stabs us from behind with 
the thought of annihilation’ (42, 206). 

From this point to his appearance in 
the last three chapters, Moby Dick is 
kept before us as an individual symbol, 
with constantly extending meanings, by 
the Spirit Spout, the mad Gabriel's wor- 
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ship, Ahab’s increasing mania, the nine 
lowerings after other individual whales, 
running wide gamuts of man-whale rela- 
tions, and the nine gams with always 
Ahab’s roared question: Have ye seen 
the White Whale? When news comes it 
is of disaster. For the rest, the whale-sym- 
bol is developed on higher levels of 
abstraction, the symbol now containing 
all whales, now just sperms and rights, 
and now only sperm whales. 

The whale is investigated in the plu- 
rality of his interests for the human 
being. As an industry: its historical and 
present risks, reputation and value; the 
hunting, stripping and stowing of him, 
tools, techniques, procedures, etc.; his 
commercial value and uses, etc. As 
a science—cetology: zoological classifica- 
tion; natural history—his appearance, 
habitat, food, psychology, sociology, etc. ; 
physiology; anatomy; archeology; etc. 
As legend and history. In art and litera- 
ture. In law. The bleached skeleton of a 
whale, trellised with living vines has 
become a chapel in the South Seas, a dark 
labyrinth the penetrance of which re- 
quires a roll of twine: it is sacrilege to 
measure the bones. So the symbol grows. 
Moby Dick is all this and more; for he 
is a particular individual whale who is 
different from experience to experience: 
now he attacks viciously; now he is in- 
different; now he flees. Here is compiled 
(within the meaning of the book) all of 
mankind’s recorded knowledge of the 
whale, supplemented by Ishmael-Ahab’s 
long personal experience. And still there 
is no exact, certainly no inclusive know- 
ledge. ‘So there is no earthly way of find- 
ing out precisely what the whale really 
looks like.’ (55, 283), since he can be 
seen only stranded or in skeleton. ’Dis- 
sect him how I may, then, I but go skin 
deep. I know him not, and never will’ 
(86, 406). The whale’s habitat is the sea 
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(with two meanings at least: the human 
mind, particularly the unconsciousness, 
and the external un-speakable universe). 
He cannot even be accurately measured 
out of it; for there is shrinkage. Man can 
come at him to ‘know’ him only in (not 
on) the sea, and that only in the final 
disaster. 

The book is filled with this realization 
that man can experience the un-speakable 
objective level only through abstracting. 
Land is a symbol for those: higher levels 
of abstraction where with affective urgen- 
cies omission of organic characteris- 
tics, may become chronic confusion of 
descriptive and inferential levels; sea, 
for the empirical, objective level of ex- 
perience: 

Glimpses do ye seem to see of that 
mortally intolerable truth; that all 
deep, earnest thinking is but the intre- 
pid effort of the soul to keep the open 
independence of her sea; while the 
wildest winds of heaven and earth 
conspire to cast her on the treacherous, 
slavish shore? But as in landlessness 
alone resides the highest truth, shore- 
less, indefinite as God—so better is it 
to perish in that howling infinite, 
than be ingloriously dashed upon the 
lee, even if that were safety! (23, 
113). 

For as this appalling ocean surrounds 

the verdant land, so in the soul of man 

there lies one insular Tahiti, full of 
peace and joy, but encompassed by all 
the horrors of the half-known life. 

God keep thee! Push not off from 

that isle, thou canst never return! 

(58, 294). 

At the beginning of the voyage: ‘Already 
we are boldy launched upon the deep; 
but soon we shall be lost in its unshored 
harborless immensities’ (32, 141). Many 
descriptive passages are variations on this 
theme: 
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. . these are the times of dreamy 
quietude, when beholding the tranquil 
beauty and brilliancy of the ocean's 
skin, one forgets the tiger heart that 
pants beneath it; and would not will- 
ingly remember, that the velvet paw 
but conceals a remorseless fang (114, 
524) Wonderfullest things are ever 
the unmentionable (23, 113). So 
man’s seconds tick! Oh! how immater- 
ial are all materials! What things real 
are there, but imponderable thoughts 
(127, 564). All the things that most 
exasperate and outrage mortal man, 
all these things are bodiless, but only 
bodiless as objects, not as agents. 
There’s a special, a most cunning, oh, 
a most malicious difference. (135, 
604). 


A passage on whiteness reveals an 
awareness of the fallacy of predication: 


Though in many natural objects 
whiteness refiningly enhances beauty, 
as if imparting some special virtue of 
its own . . . there yet lurks an elusive 
something in the innermost idea of 
this hue, which strikes more of panic 
to the soul than that redness which 
affrights in blood. . . . This elusive 
quality it is, which causes the thought 
of whiteness, when divorced from 
more kindly associations, and coupled 
with any object terrible in itself, to 
heighten that terror to the furthest 
bounds . . . (color is) not actually 
inherent in substances, but only laid 
on from without. (42; 199, 200, 207). 


Melville likewise was aware of the 
fallacies of word-worship, ‘allness,’ au- 
thentic classification and final systems. 
The Etymology (‘Supplied by a Late 
Consumptive Usher to a Grammar 
School’) prefixed to the book is sardon- 
ically penetrating. Ahab asks the Car- 
penter: ‘ “Faith? What's that?” “Why, 
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faith, sir, it's only a sort of exclamation- 
like—that’s all sir’” (127, 564). In 
chapter 32, ‘Cetology,’ Ishmael: ‘Next: 
how shall we define the whale, by his 
obvious externals so as conspicuously to 
label him for all time to come. To be 
short, then, a whale is a spouting fish 
with a horizontal tail’ (32, 144). He 
gives a list of ‘forecastle appellations’ of 
a ‘rabble of uncertain, fugitive, half-fab- 
ulous whales, which, as an American 
whaleman, I know by reputation, but 
not personally’ (32, 152). Other lists 
he omits, ‘suspecting them for mere 
sounds, full of Leviathanism, but sig- 
nifying nothing’ (32, 153). And of sys- 
tems: 

I promise nothing complete; be- 
cause any human thing supposed to be 
complete must for that very reason in- 
fallibly be faulty. . . . My object here 
is simply to project the draught of a 
systematization of cetology (32, 143). 


. . . For, small erections may be fini- 
shed by their first architects; grand 
Ones, true ones ever leave the cope- 
stone to posterity. God keep me from 
ever completing anything. This whole 
book is but a draught—nay, but the 
draught of a draught. (32, 153). 


It is no matter for amazement, then, 
that Melville was a skeptic, and empiri- 
cist. So far as I know, he was the first 
American to deny by direct statement the 
18th century doctrine of progress: 


There is no steady unretracing pro- 
gress in this life; we do not advance 
through fixed graduations, and at the 
last one pause . . . resting at last in 
manhood’s pondering repose of If. ° 
But once gone through, we trace the 
round again; and are infants, boys, 
and men, and Ifs eternally. (114, 
525). 


He did not expect a final answer 








from contemporary science: ‘Physiog- 
nomy, like every other human science, is 
but a passing fable’ (79, 373). Ahab in 
the last doom-spurred days destroys the 
quadrant: 

Foolish toy . . . the world brags of 
thee, of thy cunning and might; but 
what after all canst thou do, but tell 
the poor, pitiful point, where thou 
thyself happenest to be on this wide 
planet, and the hand that holds the: 
no! not one jot more! (118, 534) 

But philosophy he distrusts more: ‘So 
soon as I hear that such or such a man 
gives himself out for a philosopher, I 
conclude that, like the dyspeptic old 
woman, he must have “broken his di- 
gester”’ (16, 55). He permits himself 
much fun at philosopher's expense. After 
Tashtego’s rescue from the whale’s head 
and the anecdote of the Ohio honey- 
hunter embalmed in honey: ‘How many, 
think ye, have likewise fallen into Plato's 
honey head, and sweetly perished there?’ 
(78, 370). Again: “Top-heavy was the 
ship as a dinnerless student with all Aris- 
totle in his head’ (110, 509). 

Melville felt the danger of intensional 
systems (see chapter 35); but he felt 
that a study of man was the revealing 
approach to knowledge. Queequeg’s mar- 
velous tattoos acquire another level of 
meaning: ‘Queequeg in his own proper 
person was a riddle to unfold; a won- 
drous work in one volume; but whose 
mysteries not even himself could read, 
though his own live heart beat against 
them’ (110, 514). A study by man of 
his own individual self: Ahab orders a 
model man, ‘. . . shall I order eyes to 
see outwards? no, but put a sky-light on 
top of his head to illuminate inwards’ 
(108, 502). This point of view results 
from a realization implying the general 
semantics doctrine that the content of 
knowledge is structural. Ahab cries: 
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O Nature, and O Soul of man! how 
far beyond all utterance are your 
linked analogies; not the smallest atom 
stirs or lives on matter, but has its 
cunning duplicate in mind (70, 333). 


Notions on Sanity 


The bases for Melville’s concept of 
tragedy are found in two early passages. 
‘, .. but it is a thing most sorrowful, nay 
shocking, to expose the fall of valor in 
the soul.’ Man the individual may seem 
mean, meagre, detestable, but ‘in the 
ideal’ he has dignity. 

That immaculate manliness we feel 
within ourselves, so far within us, that 
it remains intact though all the outer 
character seem gone; bleeds with keen- 
est anguish at the undraped spectacle 
of a valor-ruined man. . . this august 
dignity . . . democratic dignity . . . on 
all hands radiates without end from 
God ; Himself! The great God absolute! 
The centre and circumference of all 
democracy! His omnipresence, our di- 
vine equality! (26, 123). 

The transcendental language does not 
obscure the intent. That ‘dignity,’ that 
‘God’ is the human potential for behav- 
ing, with a consciousness of abstracting, 
on the human instead of the animal 
level. This democratic theory of ‘manli- 
ness’ is implicit in the general semanti- 
cist’s effort to train in proper evaluations, 
these making possible not only survival- 
reactions but the potential ‘genius’ of the 
individual. Melville describes the tragic 
hero. When certain influences ‘unite in a 
man of greatly superior natural force, 


_ with a globular brain and a ponderous 


heart, who has . . . been led to think un- 
traditionally and independently’ and has 
learned ‘a bold and nervous lofty lan- 
guage—that man makes one in a whole 
nation’s census—a mighty pageant crea- 
ture formed for noble tragedies.’ 
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Nor will it at all detract from him, 
dramatically regarded, if either by 
birth or other circumstances, he have 
what seems a half wilful overruling 
morbidness at the botton of his nature. 
For all men tragically great are made 
so through a certain morbidness. Be 
sure of this, O young ambition, all 
mortal greatness is but disease (16, 
79) 

‘Mortal’ here is to be read as ‘fatal.’ This 
‘morbidness’ that constitutes the tragic 
flaw in such greatness is resultant from 
confusion of levels of abstractions, iden- 
tifications, animal behavior. And this is 
Ahab’s tragedy and the ruinous flaw in 
Western culture; for, among other signi- 
ficances, Ahab is a symbol for Spengler’s 
West. 

Like his sane counterpart, Father 
Mapple, Ahab is the pride-nerved ego 
who shouts his necessity: ‘Delight is to 
him—a far, far upward and inward 
delight—who against the proud gods and 
commodores of this earth ever stands 
forth his own inexorable self’ (9, 53). 
This Faustian stance requires the power 
of knowledge (of the delirious defiance 
of fire in chapter 119). ‘I like to feel 
something in this slippery world that can 
hold, man’ (108, 501). This exaspera- 
tion is illustrated in his conversation with 
the Carpenter (who, working on Ahab’s 
new leg, has been grumbling at doing a 
‘cobbler’s job, that’s at an end in the 
middle, as at the beginning at the end’ 
instead of ‘clean, virgin, fair-and-square 
mathematical jobs’ (126, 561): 

‘Then tell me, art thou not an 
arrant, all-grasping, intermeddling, 
monopolizing, heathenish old scamp, 
to be one day making legs, and the 
next day coffins to clap them in, and 
yet again life-buoys out of these same 
coffins? Thou art as unprincipled as the 
gods, and as much of a jack-of-all 
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trades.’ ‘But I do not mean anything, 
sir. I do as I do.’ ‘The gods again.’ 
(127, 563). 


(The Carpenter exists on two levels: as 
a dutiful member of the crew and, on a 
level Queequeg at times attains, Moby 
Dick’s upper reaches, as a sign of the 
indifferent, impersonal, objective opera- 
tions of the universe.) Job asked ‘intel- 
lectually,’ what is the meaning? and re- 
mained in a tragic paralysis because ‘emo- 
tionally’ he could not permit himself to 
answer. Likewise Ahab cannot ‘emotion- 
ally’ accept the answer his ‘intellect’ gives 
him; but, no paralysis. In fury he lunges 
to seek out the inscrutability, to make it 
stable-positive or to annihilate it. Ahab’s 
search for meaning began long before the 
recorded voyage; at 40 he was branded 
‘in an elemental strife at sea’ (28, 131); 
but it was Prometheus-sane until Moby 
Dick took his leg. At this point the tragic 
flaw begins operation: ‘. . . his torn body 
and gashed soul bled into one another, 
and so interfusing, made him mad’ (41, 
195). Confusion of identities is the flaw: 


. in his frantic morbidness he at 
last came to identify with him (MD), 
not only all his bodily woes, but all his 
intellectual and spiritual exasperations. 
The White Whale swam before him as 
the monomaniac incarnation of all 
those malicious agencies which some 
deep men feel eating in them, till 
they are left living on with half a 
heart and half a lung. That intang- 
ible malignity which has been from the 
beginning; to whose dominion even 
the modern Christians ascribe one-half 
of the worlds; which the ancient 
Ophites of the east reverenced in 
their statue-devil;—Ahab did not fall 
down and worship it like them; but 
deliriously transferring its idea to the 
abhorred white whale, he pitted him- 








self, all mutilated, against it. All that 
most maddens and torments; all that 
stirs up the lees of things; all truth 
with malice in it; all that cracks the 
sinews and cakes the brain; all the 
subtle demonisms of life and thought ; 
all evil, to crazy Ahab, were visibly 
personified, and made practically as- 
sailable in Moby Dick. He piled upon 
the whale’s white hump the sum of all 
the general rage and hate felt by his 
whole race from Adam down; and 
then, as if his chest had been a mortar, 
he burst his hot heart's shell upon it 
41, 194-5). 
Starbuck with sanity recoils from Ahab: 
“Vengeance on a dumb brute! .. . 
that simply smote thee from blindest 
instinct! Madness! To be enraged with 
a dumb thing, Captain Ahab, seems 
blasphemous.’ 


"Hark ye yet again—the little lower 
layer. All visible objects, man, are but 
as pasteboard masks. But in each event 
—in the living act, the undoubted 
deed—there, some unknown but still 
reasoning thing puts forth the mould- 
ings of its features from behind the un- 
reasoning mask. . . . Sometimes I 
think there's naught beyond. But ’tis 
enough. He tasks me; he heaps me. . . . 
That inscrutable thing is chiefly what 
I hate... .’ (36, 174). 


A mention of Moby Dick brings out of 
Ahab ‘a terrific, loud, animal sob, like 
that of a heart-stricken moose’ (36, 
178). The core of the tragic response 
is that a man with Ahab’s potential can 
be valor-ruined by misevaluation, betray 
his humanness to his bruteness, in a blind 
maelstrom of passion that dooms him 
utterly. The tragedy exists on more than 
one level. Taking Moby Dick as a fero- 
cious whale, the hate-curdled attacker 
must search and fight him on his own 
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level on his own terms. Here Ahab be- 
comes simply brutal and so yields up his 
advantaged strength. Hand to jaw in 
equal combat, his strength is meaning- 
less. Again, one must get out of a system 
to comment on it. Ahab is boated on or 
submerged in the sea-symbol where the 
whale-symbol exists. ‘Fight’ indicates 
nothing but un-saneness. 

Three other cases of insanity occur. In 
the beginning Elijah seems insane to the 
land-bound Ishmael because he uses the 
language of the coming voyage. Gabriel 
of the Jeroboam is a simple religious 
fanatic, a Western Ophite who worships 
the devil-whale as the white Shaker God. 
Pip, castaway alone in the sea, ‘intense 
concentration of self in the middle of 
such a heartless immensity’ (93, 443), 
drowns in himself; his ordering, abstract- 
ing faculties cease to function, and Pip 
the coward becomes ‘clairvoyant.’ The 
old Manxman comments on Ahab and 
Pip: ‘One daft with strength, the other 
daft with weakness’ (125, 558). The 
malignant energy of sanity in Ahab is put 
thus: 

. . « his special lunacy stormed his 
general sanity, and carried it, and 
turned all its concentrated cannon 
upon its own mad mark; so that far 
from having lost his strength, Ahab, 
to that one end, did now possess a 
thousandfold more potency than ever 
he had sanely brought to bear upon 
any one reasonable object (41, 196). 

The struggle in Ahab between his ‘gen- 
eral sanity’ and the streak of madness is 
elsewhere (see above) treated in terms 


‘of a survival-drive and a drive to self- 


destruction. Of the latter the Parsee, the 
fire-worshipper, Fedallah, is a living sym- 
bol, moves sinisterly as Ahab’s already 
victorious shadow. The fury of Ahab’s 
intent possesses the crew, 

... a crew chiefly made up of mongrel 
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renegades, and castaways, and canni- 
bals—morally enfeebled also, by the 
incompetence of mere unaided vir- 
tue or right-mindedness in Starbuck, 
the invulnerable jollity of indifference 
and recklessness in Stubb, and the per- 
vading mediocrity in Flask (41, 197). 


Only in Starbuck does Ahab feel a poten- 
tial mutiny, and Starbuck, in action, is 
Ahab’s so long as the magnet is kept 
at his brain. Fedallah and the ghost-crew 
are Ahab’s particular agents. So the 
Pequod, doom-laden, rushes haven-astern 
to its destruction. ‘I, Ishmael, was one of 
that crew; my shouts had gone up with 
the rest . . .’ (41, 189). And Ishmael 
later comments: 


Best, therefore, withhold any amaze- 
ment at the strangely gallied whales 
before us, for there is no folly of the 
beast of the earth which is not infi- 
nitely outdone by the madness of men 
(87, 412). 


If behavior on the animal level is un- 
sanity, sanity lies in humanness. 

They were nearly all Islanders in the 
Pequod, Isolatoes too, I call such, not 
acknowledging the common continent 
of men, but each Isolato living on a 
separate continent of his own... 
Black little Pip—he never did (i.e., 
return) —oh, no! he went before (27, 
128). 


In the first of the book Ishmael enters 
the chapel: 

Each silent worshipper seemed pur- 
posely sitting apart from the other, as 
if each silent grief were insular and 
incommunicable . . . these silent islands 
of men and women (7, 37). 


Though the condition of existence be in- 
communicable individuality, sanity must 
recognize human interaction. Mad Ahab 
cries: 


Cursed be that mortal interindebt- 
edness which will not do away with 
ledgers. I would be free as air, and I’m 
down in the whole world’s books 
(108, 504). 


Time-binding is a major technique for 
survival; in Greek phrase, individualism 
proud and run-amuck, Awbris, invites 
disaster. A series of redemptions in Moby 
Dick throws light on Melville’s notions 
of sanity. The humanness of the ‘sooth- 
ing savage’ Queequeg redeems the ‘wolf- 
ish world’ Ishmael’s ‘maddened hand’ 
was turned against (10, 56). Queequeg 
redeems from drowning the bumpkin he 
has just punished (13). When Tashtego 
falls into the whale’s head, Queequeg 
dives and with obstetric skill pulls him 
out by the hair—rebirth (78). Tashtego 
the redeemed at the end goes under with 
the whale-stashed Peqguod, victim of 
Ahab’s madness, but he carries under 
with him, its wing fast hammer-held to 
the mast-top, a sea-hawk, a bird of heaven 
(35). Queequeg’s illness and self-re- 
demption form an exciting parallel and 
contrast to Ahab’s warring factors. Fev- 
ered, Queequeg decides to die and so 
calmly proceeds to do, has built a coffin, 
fits himself pleased therein; but on a 
sudden his intent alters. He lives, having 
remembered a ‘little duty ashore.’ Asked 
‘whether to live or die was a matter of his 
own sovereign pleasure. He answers cer- 
tainly’ (110, 513). This coffin, trans- 
formed to replace the lost life-buoy, pro- 
vides Ishmael’s ultimate redemption from 
the general wreck. Queequeg has no such 
relation with Ahab; there he is simply 
one of three savage harpooners, function- 
ing in the boat with Fedallah. Aside 
from the minor and controllable threat 
of Starbuck’s sanity, Ahab’s persistent 
race to self-destruction is endangered 
only by a series of appeals to the con- 








quered but still embattled humanness in 
him, a series of possible redemptions. 
His pipe is such a symbol in his aware- 
ness: 

‘What business have I with this 
pipe? This thing that is meant for 
sereneness to send up mild white va- 
pors among mild white hairs, not 
among torn iron-grey locks like mine. 
I'll smoke no more—’ He tossed the 
still lighted pipe into the sea. The fire 
hissed in the waves; the same instant 
the ship shot by the bubble the sinking 
pipe made. With slouched hat, Ahab 
lurchingly paced the planks (30, 137). 


Several times mildness of the seascape 
and the humanness of Starbuck tempt the 
old man; but dangerously only once, 
just before the end: 

‘Oh Starbuck! it is a mild, mild 
wind, and a mild looking sky . . . for 
forty years has Ahab forsaken the 
peaceful land, for forty years to make 
war on the horrors of the deep . . . aye, 
aye! what a forty years’ fool—fool— 
old fool, has old Ahab been! Why this 
strife of the chase? . . . Here, brush 
this old hair aside; it blinds me, that I 
seem to weep’ (132, 580-1) 

Deeply moved, Starbuck urges him to 
home, 

But Ahab’s glance was averted; like 
a blighted fruit tree he shook, and 
cast his last, cindered apple to the soil 
. . - Ahab crossed the deck to gaze 
over on the other side; but started at 
two reflected, fixed eyes in the water 
there. Fedallah was motionlessly lean- 
ing over the same rail (132, 582-3). 


Pip is a threat: “Thou touchest my 
inmost centre, boy, thou art tied to me by 
cords woven by my heart-strings. Come, 
let's down’ (125, 557). And for awhile 
Ahab keeps the idiot by him, but at the 
end, puts him aside: 
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‘There is that in thee, poor lad, 
which I feel too curing to my malady 
. . and for this hunt, my malady be- 

comes my most desired health. . . . 

Weep so, and I will murder thee! have 

a care, for Ahab too is mad’ (129, 

570). 

The ‘Equal Eye’ 

In the New York Times, December, 
1945, W. H. Auden called Moby Dick a 
‘Christian’ tragedy because always re- 
demption is possible for Ahab at any time 
he may change his course. To counter 
such a statement would be to invite a dis- 
cussion of the ‘how many angels on a 
needlepoint’ type. It is safe, however, to 
cite an example of Melville's brand of 
determinism, the famous Mat-maker 
chapter. After a description of the weav- 
ing, he sums up: 


. aye, chance, free will and nec- 
essity—no wise incompatible—all in- 
terweavingly working together. The 
straight warp of necessity, not to be 
swerved from its ultimate course—its 
every alternating vibration, indeed, 
only tending to that; free will still 
free to ply her shuttle between given 
threads; and chance, though restrained 
in its play within the right lines of 
necessity, and sideways in its motions 
directed by free will, though this pre- 
scribed to by both, chance by turns 
rules either, and has the last featuring 
blow at events (47, 229). 


But more than sympathetic interaction 
the humanness of sanity involves sane 


‘evaluation. Ahab: “There he goes now; 
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to him nothin’s happened ; but to me, the 
skewer seems loosening out of the middle 
of the world’ (125, 556). Such grada- 
tions in perception are integral in the 
book’s structure. That microcosm the 
Pequod is a hierarchy of levels in percep- 
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tion. Despite his essential flaw, to which 
he is not blind (‘I am that wild madness 
that’s only calm to comprehend itself’), 
Ahab with his penetrating vigor stands at 
ladder-top, who of himself: ‘Gifted with 
the high perception, I lack the low, en- 
joying power; damned most subtly and 
most malignantly! damned in the midst 
of Paradise!’ (37, 178). Next the Chief 
Mate, Starbuck—a complicated figure, 
that ‘staid, steadfast man.’ He is cau- 
tious; his reactions are weighed and de- 
liberate; but he lacks the force to carry 
evaluation into action. His crisis comes 
with the temptation to murder Ahab and 
save boat and crew: ‘an evil thought; but 
so blent with its neutral or good accom- 
paniments that for the instant he hardly 
knew it for itself’ (123, 548). The pity 
for Ahab wins, that pity which, with the 
moral revulsion from the madness, char- 
acterizes his relations to the old man. At 
last in despair, like Oedipus, he blinds 
himself : 


Loveliness unfathomable as ever 
lover saw in his young bride’s eyes!— 
Tell me not of thy teeth-tiered sharks, 
and thy kidnapping cannibal ways. 
Let faith oust fact, let fancy oust mem- 
ory; I look deep down and do believe 
(114, 525). 

The second mate, Stubb next: ‘a 
laugh’s the wisest, easiest answer to all 
that’s queer’ (39, 182). The third mate, 
Flask, reacts simply to immediate stimuli. 
The three savage harpooners (excepting 
Queequeg in his ambiguous intervals) 
are Ahab’s lust for vengeance made visi- 
ble. The crew is a chorus hypnotized by 
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Ahab. These relations are clear in the 
coin scene. Ahab sees in the coin’s sym- 
bols ‘his own mysterious self’; Starbuck 
sees an allegory of death with Righteous- 
ness the possible salvation ; Stubb goes off 
into a clown’s application of the zodiac 
to the life of man; Flask sees only the 
object and its monetary value (99). 
(This tiered reaction is a constantly re- 
curring pattern in the narrative stretch- 
es). There is continual contrast between 
Ahab’s reactions to Moby Dick and those 
of other captains. Ahab asks one, who 
has lost an arm to the whale. ‘Did’st thou 
cross his wake again? ‘Twice.’ ‘But 
could not fasten?’ ‘Didn't want to try to; 
aint one limb enough?’ (100, 166). 

Melville concludes a whimsical chapter 
on the whale’s jet with a formula for 
sane evaluation: 


For d’ye see, rainbows do not visit 
clear air; they only irradiate vapor. 
And so, through all the thick mists of 
the dim doubts in my mind, divine in- 
tuitions now and then shoot, enkind- 
ling my fog with a heavenly ray. And 
for this I thank God; for all have 
doubts; many deny; but doubts or 
denials, few along with them have in- 
tuitions. Doubts of all things earthly, 
and intuitions of some things hea- 
venly; this combination makes neither 
believer nor infidel, but makes a man 
who regards them both with equal eye 
(85, 401). 


The ‘equal eye,’ then, the sane reaction, 
distrusts appearances as possibly delusive, 
is capable of knowing by formulating 
structural relations. 








BUSINESS WORLD 


7 Is a broad general field 
pretty much neglected by the active 
practitioners and writers in the science 
of general semantics. There are probably 
more people involved in the business of 
being in ‘business-—from industrialists 
to farmers—than any other type of en- 
deavor. And, in fact, those engaged in 
academic pursuits are themselves sub- 
ject to business transactions every day 
whether it be budgeting household ex- 
penses or buying a new suit. 

The relationship between general sem- 
antics and business, therefore, should and 
must be a matter of inquiry and discus- 
sion. That this relationship has been neg- 
lected is obvious at a glance. In eight 
consecutive recent issues of ETC. there 
are only three of fifty-six articles dis- 
cussing the application of general seman- 
tics to business. In eighty papers from the 
Second Congress, only three discuss busi- 
ness problems. Probably, the basic meth- 
odology and experimentation with the 
theories of general semantics are best 
worked out by men in colleges and lab- 
oratories and clinics. But with what has 
been developed, it is about time that 
some investigation and use be made of 
the methods of general semantics as 
applied to day-to-day business activities. 

Moreover, business men permeate all 
fields of activity, governmental as well as 
educational, and from the chaotic state 
of both, some new scientific orientation 
is vitally needed. 

*Secretary, Charles S. Nathan, Inc.; presi- 
dent, Office Equipment Dealers Club, New 


York; secretary, National Office Furniture 
Association. 
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GENERAL SEMANTICS IN THE 


SEYMOUR L. NATHAN* 


Assuming we have some of what 
Hayakawa called ‘semantic wisdom,’ how 
can it be useful in business life? What 
can it accomplish? What has it to offer 
as a way of worthwhile conduct? 

Much of what I will state about gen- 
eral semantics methods and many of the 
examples I will use will undoubtedly cause 
shrugs and lip-service agreements. It can- 
not be repeated too often that the basic 
principles of general semantics are what 
we often call ‘common sense’ and many 
of us exclaim ‘Of course, that’s what I’ve 
always said!’ Unfortuately, we don’t al- 
ways do what we say, and until these 
scientific methods become part of our 
nervous systems, we do not have ‘seman- 
tic wisdom.’ 

Those of us who are so-called ‘small 
business men’ should certainly be inter- 
ested in the possibilities of general 
semantics as applied to day-to-day prob- 
lems with a view to solving them with 
less effort and more profit, both psycho- 
somatically and financially. There are 
several areas of confusion in business ac- 
tivities to which general semantics can 
be applied with great success. 


II 


For instance, most of us, at one time 
or another, in business or personal life, 
get involved in the subject of Account- 
ing and Finance (very high-sounding 
words). If, without any previous training 
in accounting methods, you have been 
thrown into contact with bookkeeping 
other than a simple income versus out-go 
system, you have probably found your- 
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self (as I did) somewhat confused by 
the maze of numbers and accounts nec- 
essary to the so-called ‘double-entry’ 
system. 

The tendency, even among trained 
accountants, is to regard the system as 
an entity, with many secrets of a pro- 
fessional nature. John Jacobs, a busi- 
nessman writing about this problem 
stated that: 


. . . accounting systems are useful in- 
sofar as they enable managers to draw 
pictures, maps of events changing 
each day . . . accounting is merely a 
system of mathematics established to 
represent as well as possible but never 
completely the actual happenings in 
a business enterprise.* 


Perhaps some of the confusion results 
from the terminology of accounting. 
Such terms as Assets, Liabilities, Capital 
Expenditures, Debits, Credits, etc., all 
have well-defined (although varying) 
textbook meanings. To keep within the 
bounds of these definitions, facts and 
figures are often twisted and taken out 
of their contexts. W. B. Harrison has 
told of an actual battle that occurred in his 
company over ‘Capital Expenditures.’ 
One school of thought had it that all 
purchases under $25 were not Capital 
Expenditures, while another believed that 
anything easily concealed and carried 
away was not a Capital Expenditure. Mr. 
Harrison then posed the question of the 
classification of a chair costing $15 or a 
tiny $20,000 gauge. The definitions 
learned in school set the battle lines, not 
the actual facts. In this case, one man 
lost his job because his ‘definition’ was 
on the losing side. 

‘Assets and Liabilities’ have caused 
many a downfall. A definition such as 


* John H. Jacobs, ‘Accounting and Business,’ 
ETC., Il, 120-122, Winter, 1945. 
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‘entire property of all sorts subject to 
the payment of debts’ as assets, can group 
together on a balance sheet all sorts of 
items, but the balance sheet map may not 
fit the territory. Assets have a way of 
depreciating, disappearing, melting, going 
out of style, being caught in a falling 
market or even of not being there (re- 
member the McKesson & Robbins case?) 
even while they are being written up on 
the books. 

A close friend of mine who is a minor 
accounting officer in a very large corpor- 
ation told me recently that a new adminis- 
tration in the company, taking over near 
the close of the War, had managed to 
show a profit for 1946, by some juggling 
of surplus and reserves accumulated be- 
fore they took over, even though, to the 
best of his knowledge, the corporation 
had not been out of the red all year. The 
corporation recently declared one of its 
best dividends. That map may be leading 
some people astray. 

To the uninitiated, with mental blocks 
set up by the definitions, the term ‘debits 
and credits’ complicate matters. Liabili- 
ties have something to do with debts, and 
since debits (the left hand column entry) 
is at odds with a ‘debt’ entry in the 
right-hand column, accounting becomes 
too difficult, and consequently, myster- 
iously reliable. The system isn’t ‘logical’ 
and we tend to balk at understanding it. 
Those who learn it, however, mostly 
learn only the system, and do not bother 
with the facts behind the symbols. 

Recently, I sat in on a discussion be- 
tween an accountant and an inspector 
from the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
They were talking about the deducti- 
bility of certain expenses, and the BIR 
man said ‘show me how they fit in.’ The 
explanation seemed a bit strained to me 
in view of the facts I knew, but never- 
theless ‘it fit,’ and it was accepted. Per- 








haps for so-called tax-avoidance (which 
is legal, and differs from tax-evasion) 
the twisting of facts to fit the symbols 
is worthwhile, but that attitude carried 
over to the analysis of accounting figures 
can be very misleading. 

On a broader plane, financial termin- 
ology has many pitfalls. Such words as 
debt and credit, money, bankruptcy, 
budget, etc. cause signal reactions, and 
interfere with scientific investigation. Re- 
cently, broad headlines announced that 
‘TRUMAN BALANCES BupceT. Along 
with many others, Democrats as well as 
Republicans, I sighed a sigh of relief 
as I pictured the money coming in from 
taxes, etc. exactly equal to the money 
spent for government agencies, Army 
Navy, etc. Luther Whiteman? notes that 
budget for the individual is not the same 
as budget for the government. He says: 

The government does not have a 
budget in the orthodox accounting 
sense. This is evident when we con- 
sider that nowhere is there a set of 
double-entry books that show govern- 
ment assets... 

The New York Times reported from 
Paris, March 5, 1947, that Premier Ram- 
adier of France promised that: 

. . . the ordinary budget would be 
balanced or I shall not be Premier. 
This is no longer a question of policy, 
it is a fundamental problem. . . . In 
this year’s budget all expenditures 
comprised in long-term outlays for 
reconstruction, modernization. . . . 
have been separated from the regular 
budget, which includes such work as 
would normally be carried out. 


Richard Neuberger, in a recent issue 
of Harper's Magazine told about the 
* Luther Whiteman, ‘Verbalizations in Fi- 
nance,’ Papers from The Second American 


Congress of General Semantics, Chicago: In- 
stitute of General Semantics, 1943, p. 346. 
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effect of the proposed 20% tax cut on 
a number of Westerners in different situ- 
ations. One old shipowner was extremely 
happy about it, even though he had com- 
plained during the last six years that he 
had been losing money all the time, that 
the Government had been bankrupting 
him, and that he was too impoverished 
to contribute to any patriotic or chari- 
table drive. Now, he felt he'd be able 
to keep some of the money he was 
making! Another group was even more 
unusual. Cowhands in some towns in 
Arizona, who had never filed an in- 
come tax statement in all their lives, 
went on a rampage at the announcement 
of the proposed tax cut, and shot up a 
few saloons. 

Many of us go off on a rampage at 
the sound of some words, willy-nilly, 
without regard to the territory these in- 
adequate maps represent. Many costly 
decisions are made because of a phrase 
recorded in our favorite newspaper, or 
in the positive statement of someone in 
an ‘authoritative’ position. 


Ill 


Another field which is ripe for the 
application of scientific methods is that 
of person to person relations, between 
labor and management, salesman and 
customer, or worker and co-worker. 
Whatever is of benefit here applies to 
a great extent in all personal relation- 
ships, marital, social or business. In- 
grained prejudices and emotions based 
on ancient beliefs too often govern the 
actions of those of us involved in any of 


these personal situations. We do not 


realize as did nine year old Michael 
Hobson, son of Laura Z. Hobson (who 
recently wrote Gentlemen's Agreement) 
that ‘prejudice’ is ‘when you decide some 
fellow’s a stinker before you meet him.’ 

Business relationships generally are ex- 
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cellent spots for the use of Korzybski’s 
‘working devices’—indexing, dating and 
the et cetera. In business we meet with 
and deal with people. Indexing is inval- 
uable here, because it will bring home the 
solid realization that all people in a ‘class’ 
are not the same; they do not represent 
exactly the same type of institutions; they 
cannot all be characterized by the same 
disagreeable habits that some of them 
possess. 

For example, many of us are ap- 
proached every day in business or at 
home by solicitors for charitable causes. 
There are two extremes of attitude to- 
ward such people, with many at both 
ends. You can either give to none, or 
give to all. Each method is foolhardy, 
and there are dangers involved in both. 
Giving to none may not only be mor- 
ally reproachable, but from a practical 
angle, can bring retribution in the form 
of a business boycott. Giving to all wastes 
money otherwise put to good use, and 
supports illicit enterprises. Consequently, 
the most effective way of dealing with 
this situation would be to investigate 
each organization that appeals for funds 
or other donations. Naturally that is an 
almost impossible task for each individ- 
ual, but there are organizations set up 
to do such work on an impartial basis, and 
they attempt to get the facts behind the 
elaborate facade of impressive letter- 
heads, and ‘big’ names. These latter stand 
out as a tribute to our habit of reactions 
to symbols. If there is a government 
officer, a general or an admiral, a prom- 
inent financial man, a bishop or a card- 
inal on the letterhead as a sponsor, how 
can the organization be a phony? Yet, I 
have records on a dozen _ legitimate- 
sounding agencies, all out to collect 
money for some worthy cause, with good 
names as sponsors, which are completely 
or mostly a cover-up for some racketeer. 
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The sponsors either weren't asked, or 
agreed to sponsor without investigation. 

We cannot therefore treat fund soli- 
citors (for one example) as a class. Each 
must be taken as an individual and inves- 
tigated without relation to the character- 
istics of others. 

Just as indexing works out with all 
groups, whether they be solicitors for 
charity, advertising salesmen, bill collec- 
tors, customers, etc., so dating applies to 
products as well. We all ‘know’ that 
some automobiles have bad years (like 
wines) yet there are people who ‘always 
buy Buicks,’ or will ‘never buy a Buick’ 
because in 1939 they got a lemon. In my 
business, there is a line of office desks 
made by the X factory. For the 25 years 
before the War, X desks were always 
well-made. They stood up well, and 
could be bought and sold with confidence 
in their quality. It was quite a shock to 
find that during the War, like many 
other manufacturers, the X company had 
lowered its quality to a great extent. Now 
when I see an X desk, I have to re- 
arrange my nervous system, because the 
product doesn’t come up to the standards 
I had set for the X Company's product. 
In fact, I find it difficult to identify an 
X desk now, whereas before I could al- 
ways do so, and was sure of my ground. 
Thus a product must be dated 

Dating applies to companies and in- 
dividuals in business, as we who sub- 
scribe to Dun and Bradstreet services all 
know. The outfit that was struggling to 
keep out of bankruptcy in 1937, and was 
sold on a COD basis only, may be a 
financial Rock of Gilbralter today. And 
vice-versa. The so-called ‘War Babies, 
who boomed and paid their bills during 
the War, are in many instances poor 
risks today. Their good credit rating of 
1945, doesn’t necessarily imply a good 
credit rating in 1947, and many a cred- 
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itor will come to grief on this score be- 
cause he doesn’t recognize the need of 
dating his accounts receivable. Granted 
it’s ‘common sense,’ but an attitude of 
dating and indexing carried all the way 
through, would eliminate this potential 
headache. 


IV 


The most neglected device is the et 
cetera. How many times do we act on 
incomplete knowledge, when more facts 
are ours for the asking? Distrust, rude- 
ness, prejudice, and outright loss of 
money are often based on the lack of un- 
derstanding that we don’t know ‘all’ 
about a given subject or person. The et 
cetera is especially applicable in dealing 
with labor or management. We ‘know’ 
our rights and privileges, and we ‘know’ 
the other fellow is out to do us, to take 
advantage of us, to pull a fast one, etc. 

In order to solve labor problems, both 
the worker and the employer will have 
to know more about the facts of the situa- 
tion with which they are dealing, and 
more about each others, personalities and 
problems. This is one of those statements 
which is generally accepted as ‘common 
sense.’ But it’s a rewarding experience 
to try it out. We have a very capable 
shop foreman in our organization, who, 
when he’s right, can really get work 
done. He has been with us a long time 
and we've always known about his fam- 
ily troubles (and he had plenty of 
those). However, during the past two 
years he has become irritable, sick off- 
and-on, hard to get along with. He spent 


a lot of money on doctors and medicine, - 


and complained all the time. We had 
our troubles with him. However, I'd 
read in Paul DeKruif’s somewhat over- 
enthusiastic book The Male Hormone 
about some of the symptoms of male 
change-of-life and I suspected that our 
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employee might be undergoing some of 
these difficulties. Accordingly I arranged 
for a visit to a reliable physician, and my 
layman's diagnosis was correct. He was 
given the proper treatment, and the situ- 
ation has improved. It has proved mutu- 
ally beneficial, since he still has his job 
and is reasonably healthy, and we still 
have a good man doing a good job. The 
other day, he got himself into a bit of 
a mess and spent some time arguing with 
us and telling us his low opinion of 
everybody in no uncertain terms. The 
temptation to battle with him was very 
strong, but we now know of his disabil- 
ities, and we waited him out. The next 
day, he was back to normal, and he recog- 
nized that his actions were not as they 
should have been. The point is that our 
knowledge of more facts than the imme- 
diate ones of a man doing or not doing 
his work were of value in keeping our 
balance, and helping another person out 
of a bad position. 

Incentive is another field in which 
some ground work has been done and it 
would be well for all of us engaged in 
earning a livelihood to find out what 
makes us tick, and what rewards help 
most in maintaining good labor rela- 
tions. 

John F. Wharton, in an article in the 
Saturday Review of Literature states 
that: 

You probably couldn’t explain why 
some businesses click and others fail 
to do so. Nor just what the relation- 
ship of pay to non-financial matters 
consists of ... no ome. . . can give 
very confident explanations. With the 
youngest or with the lowest paid work- 
ers in a business organization . . . in- 
creasing financial reward is of such 
necessitous importance that it almost 
out-weighs all non-financial factors. 

As you go up the scale, you find 
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that financial rewards decrease slowly 
in relative importance. At certain 
salary levels in some types of organiza- 
tion it becomes of overwhelming im- 
portance to the employee to have a 
private office, or a private secretary. 
At the top of the scale you can find 
instances where a raise of $10,000 a 
year loses its flavor if not coupled with 
an election to a vice-presidency. 


I know a fellow who works for an 
eminent corporation and he came up 
through the auditing department, and 
was sent to one of their plants to be an 
assistant comptroller. When he got there, 
he and all the other men in a similar 
position in their other plants were re- 
classified as budget directors. No change 
in salary, just in title. My friend is dis- 
satisfied. He claims that in the hierarchy 
of the accounting world, he is one step 
lower than he expected to be.* 


Vv 


We come now to a subject which con- 
cerns all of us in any occupation but 
which is of especial interest to business 
men because of the tension and strain 
under which they usually work. Gener- 
ally it might be termed sanity and health. 

Business involves a great deal of what 
might be called ‘decision-making,’ usu- 
ally under forced draft and many times 
with doleful consequences as the pay-off 
for the wrong move. These circumstances 
seem to have peculiar effects on most hu- 
man beings. Some like to boast that they 
can make ‘snap-judgments’ and come out 
on top all the time. Others bog down in 
the mass of conflicting possibilities. Some 
waste time in speculating on endless 
non-existent dangers or antagonistic fac- 

*An unusually factual article by Allison 
Davis on the ‘Motivation of the Underprivi- 


leged Worker’ can be found in ETC., III, 241- 
253, Summer, 1946 
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tors. There is a prevalent opinion among 
many people that incomplete accomplish- 
ment of a high goal is failure. This 
feeling—that a person achieves either 
‘success’ or ‘failure, with no middle 
ground or intermediate steps—leads to 
morbidity, laxity on the job, even to 
nervous breakdowns and suicides. Each 
business man has a job to do, be it man- 
agement, selling, keeping books, or run- 
ning a lathe. Every manager does not 
have to show a bigger and bigger profit 
each year to be a success. Every salesman 
does not have to increase his sales each 
year or be the leading salesman in his 
firm to be a success. Between complete 
success and complete failure there are 
many degrees of attainment. The story 
of Jesse Livingston, who committed sui- 
cide after he lost his third fortune in 
the stock market because ‘he was a 
failure,’ illustrates the extremes of the 
two-valued attitude. But there are thou- 
sands bowed down under the burden of 
their imagined failure in life, as Wendell 
Johnson has said, because they did not 
reach the high goals they set early in 
their business careers. 

Such persons forget that they may 
have battled and overcome misfortune, 
helped support and raise a family, and 
accomplished many small things worth- 
while in life. Many go from job to job 
because they did not grasp the work in 
the first month, or because they didn’t 
get a raise immediately, or because of 
other imagined ‘failures.’ Impatience 
with imperfection in your own work, be 
it mundane and practical, or aesthetic 
and artistic, is all very well, providing 
you do not feel you are ‘no good’ or a 
failure because your first attempts are not 
equal to the work of the president of the 
company or of Michaelangelo. 

A disordered nervous system may also 
come about because of another factor, not 
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too well recognized, but a common cause 
of ‘executive nerves’. Studies have proved 
that the greatest number of related func- 
tions or people that one person can be 
responsible for efficiently is five. The 
addition of one more subordinate or 
department to supervise does not increase 
his work merely 20%, but increases it 
100% .* The problems increase geomet- 
rically and not arithmetically, as the 
functions increase. In life, as in science, 
difficulties are not merely additive. Just 
as one gallon of water added to one 
gallon of alcohol, results in not two 
gallons of liquid; so the addition of 
‘just one more whiskey’, or another mem- 
ber of the family, or another branch 
store, etc., results in not one more com- 
plexity but many more. 

If you get a frustrated feeling in your 
work or about your day-to-day living in 
general, make a list of the number of 
functions for which you are responsible 
and the number of people you supervise 
in the office and at home, and if the total 
is more than five, try cutting it down a 
bit and see if your outlook doesn’t 
brighten and the quality of your work 
improve. 


VI 


Finally, I'd like to mention a discip- 
line that appeals to me because of the 
possibilities for smoothing out rough 
edges, removing causes of discomfort, 
ill-will and embarrassment, and in gene- 
ral preserving the nerves, temper and 
temperament of human beings. A pro- 
cess of delayed action, in degrees accord- 
ing to the circumstances, has much to 
recommend it. So much that is said and 

*See V. A. Graicunas, ‘Relationship in 
Organization,’ Papers on the Science of Ad- 
ministration, edited by L. Gulick and L. 
Urwick. New York: Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration, Columbia University, 1937, pp. 
181-187. 


so many things that happen in everyday 
life carry with them the implications of 
insult and prejudice, of danger and an- 
tagonism. Yet a moment of reflection or 
some pause for investigatory purposes 
will usually reveal that the implications 
were unfounded in fact, and were prob- 
ably a result of careless inference. 

Wise men have told us that ‘He who 
hesitates is lost,’ and also that we must 
‘look before we leap.’ The latter axiom 
is much more conducive to sanity and a 
long healthy life. We have all met up 
with the flaming-eye of anger, and com- 
monly our immediate reaction is attack 
and condemnation. I do not speak for 
the doctrine of turning the other cheek. 
If we merely learn to hold our responses 
in check to give us time to find out the 
meaning and the facts of a new situation, 
our efforts to meet and solve the pro- 
blems presented will undoubtedly be 
more successful. 

There are scientific reasons for the 
beneficent effect of delayed reactions up- 
on the nervous system and consequently 
upon the body as a whole. Suppose you 
were on the employers’ side of the fence, 
as I was recently, and the president of 
the local of the union which covered the 
employees in your organization called 
you on the telephone. In the past, almost 
all such calls indicated trouble. Union 
trouble, for most employers, especially 
those with some responsibility for labor 
relations, means a time of great strain, 
of nerve-wracking effort, and it is un- 
desirable to the utmost degree. Thus 
when such a call comes in, it is usually 


. met with a period of worried specu- 
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lation, with consequent nervous upset, 
irritation, and even indigestion. De- 
laying such reactions (and such a delay 
is easy to learn) is beneficial to our 
whole nervous systems and can eliminate 
unnecessary worry and upset. The result 
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may be, as it was in my case, that the 
union president was calling to ask a favor 
for a personal friend of his who wanted 
to buy some of our product. Speculation 
on probabilities before any knowledge of 
the actual event can lead to disaster. 

Then there is the commonly accepted 
matter of the ambiguity of words, in a 
discussion or argument, which usually 
goes unnoticed by the participants. Aside 
from those words which do have several 
meanings (as so well emphasised by the 
Ballantine Beer ads), there are many 
which speak of or describe the same thing 
or event, but with varying shades or 
degrees of characterization. 

To illustrate, I was involved in a dis- 
cussion with my boss on our plans for 
some construction work in our building. 
Among other things, I told him that we 
were contemplating bridging two bal- 
conies that were on opposite sides of our 
floors. I told him that we had an estimate 
of about $7000 from a contractor, and 
on hearing this he became quite indig- 
nant. He told me that the two balconies 
didn’t cost that much to build, and he 
thought it was outrageous to spend that 
much on a mere bridge. That was a chal- 
lenge to our planning and perhaps to 
our business judgment, and pride indi- 
cates that the best defense in a case like 
that is a good attack. Therefore, I could 
have come forward with hasty figures 
proving the validity of the construction 
cost, or given some reasons based on 
economics for the value of having a com- 
plete balcony, or, since I had more of the 
facts of the situation, I could have be- 
come as indignant as he was and could 
have decried his lack of knowledge. But 
I consciously delayed my reactions, wait- 
ing out a period of inward considera- 
tion. What was the hitch here? I thought 
over the point of disagreement and a 
light flashed. “What do you think we 
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mean by a bridge?’ I asked. The answer 
solved the problem. ‘A foot bridge be- 
tween the two balconies’ he replied. Of 
course we meant a complete center sec- 
tion, making one large balcony out of 
two smaller ones. 

The delayed reaction is extremely 
important in the study of general 
semantics. It is fundamental to the 
making of proper evaluations. A quick 
automatic, trigger-like response does 
not allow the nervous system to func- 
tion at its best. Signal reactions are 
usually accompanied by strong neuro- 
muscular tensions, inner secretions, 
etc., which are actual hindrances to 
our efficiency and endurance. An all 
too familiar figure in our lives today 
is the man who exists in a constant 
state of ‘nervous and muscular’ ten- 
sion. He is usually the man who 
makes snap judgments, jumps to con- 
clusions, sees only one answer to a 
question, makes broad generalizations, 
and will argue vigorously and dog- 
matically for his ‘personal convictions.’ 
He can ‘prove’ his point every time— 
but the proof is usually verbal, and 
little concerned with a careful study of 
the observable facts. It is small won- 
der that this man meets with opposi- 
tion, frustration, and often defeat as 
he strives to make the inconsistent, 
changeable world conform to his neat- 
ly-classified and static language. If he 
does not eventually ‘crack up’ himself, 
perhaps those who have to live and 
work with him do. 

The delayed reaction, on the other 
hand, is an inducement to relaxation, 
to the unhampered working of the 
body-mechanism. A delayed reaction 
allows the nervous system to function 
at its best, to achieve what the general 
semanticist calls cortico-thalamic inter- 
gration. The man who delays his reac- 
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tion to observe the non-verbal world 
of fact expects a question to have many 
answers, and argument to have more 
sides than merely a ‘pro’ and a ‘con’; 
he is ready to change his generaliza- 
tion to fit new facts as they emerge; 
he -sees individuality and uniqueness 


classifications; he is aware that his 
assumptions are not statements of fact. 
This does not lead him to a state of 
indecision or inactivity, but to an at- 
titude of flexibility, adaptability, and 
alertness. He remains teachable.® 


*From an unpublished paper by Laura 


in the world rather than categories and Louise Lee. 





LENGTH IS NOT A ‘FACT’ 


THE OLD IDEAS REGARDING 

THE MEASUREMENT OF 

LENGTH, TIME AND MASS 
involved an ‘idealistic’ notion of 
‘absolute time’ 

which was supposed to be 

the same for all observers. 
Einstein introduced 

a more PRACTICAL notion of time 
based on the actual way of 

setting clocks by means of SIGNALS. 
This led to the 

DISCARDING of the idea that 

the LENGTH of an object 

is a fact about the object 

and is independent of the person 
who does the measuring, 

since we have shown 

that the measurement of length 
DEPENDS UPON 

THE STATE OF MOTION OF THE MEASURER. 
Thus two observers, 

moving relatively to each other 
with uniform velocity 

DO NOT GET THE SAME VALUE 

FOR THE LENGTH OF A GIVEN OBJECT. 
Hence we may say that 

LENGTH is NOT a FACT about an OBJECT, 
but rather a 

RELATIONSHIP between 

the OBJECT and the OBSERVER. 


LILLIAN R. and HuGH G. Lieper, The Einstein 
Theory of Relativity (Rinehart, 1945) 
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TOWARD A GENERAL SEMANTICS 
LITERARY THEORY 


gems CRITICAL theories rest on 
theories of value; in an age still in 
a value jungle, critical theory might better 
rest on a theory of evaluation. It is to this 
fundamental problem in literary criticism 
(and more generally in criticism in all 
of the arts) that the general semantics 
orientation should be extended. 

The problem of evaluation moves a- 
long two intersecting axes: one, the hori- 
zontal axis of critical objectives, ranging 
from the art-object in-and-for-itself, as a 
terminal or final value, to the furthermost 
pole of instrumental value, that of art 
as propaganda, ideas, sociology, etc. The 
instrumental-terminal distinction also im- 
plies concomitant values: art seen in 


its wider relations to living, and art seen 


more narrowly as separate from living 
and limited to its ‘intrinsic,’ special 
characteristics. The vertical axis repre- 
sents the range in personal responses to- 
ward art-objects and their functions, 
from primary sensation to the levels of 
widest intellectual and emotional integra- 
tion. It is to the multiplicity of responses 
and value-judgments (implicit in the 
ready acceptance of criticism based on 
both sensation for itself and on wider 
and more inclusive analysis) that the 
final dogma in the arts, de gustibus non 
est disputandum, is applied. 

Underlying this arbitrary assertion 


*Harvard University, Cambridge, 


chussettes. 
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SHERMAN PAUL* 


concerning the infallibility of taste is the 
assumption that taste is a derivative of 
‘temperament’ and that ‘temperament’ is 
a justification beyond which the critic 
cannot go. But if taste is equated with 
the criteria used in value-judgments 
and ‘temperament’ with the individ- 
ual’s intellectual-emotional-physical en- 
vironment, the assumption becomes more 
easily handled and helps to clarify 
basic perspectives of criticsm. Then it 
will be seen that taste is not only derived 
from ‘temperament’ (and that there are 
several orientations for ‘temperaments’) 
but that the criteria or values precede and 
limit the analysis of the work of art; only 
what is valued is looked for and/or re- 
sponded to—unless the orientation has as 
its guiding attitude the suspension of 
value-judgments and substitutes for them 
a more adequate (scientific) method of 
evaluation. 

In any case, before critical practise can 
carry analysis further, it must begin at 
the intersection of the art-object and 
sensation. Once aware that this most 
limited view is a part of and necessary to 
the widest critical application, the liter- 
ary critic applying general semantics 
will look for the widest possible empir- 
ical base (extensionalization) in his 
choice of criteria and for an application 
of these criteria that will not divide 
literature and living (elementalism) but 
make manifest their interdependencies. 
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Critical Perspectives 


The criticism of art envisages the func- 
tion of art in its broadest sense when 
art is treated, not as a special kind of 
activity or object subject to special 
principles, but in the context of the 
universe and the whole activity of 
men.—RICHARD MCKEON, The Philo- 
sophic Bases of Art and Criticism. 


In exploring the relation of criticism to 
literature, both Professor Pepper (6) 
and Dean Richard McKeon (5) begin 
with the assumption that criticism, a 
selection and ranking of values or atti- 
tudes, is rooted firmly in living and that 
the values of one’s Pworld hypothesisP 
or ™philosophy™ are determinants of the 
values selected as criteria in the evalua- 
tion of any special or limited view.* 

Working on this assumption, Professor 
Pepper has made suggestive correlations 
between four basic Pworld hypotheses? 
(the manifolds of evidence supporting 
world views or, more loosely, the ration- 
alizations of ‘temperament’) and the 
critical practises deriving their criteria 
from them. The proof by which he estab- 
lishes the relationship between a mech- 
anistic view and Phedonic?P critical prac- 
tise, or between the PcontextualisticP, Por- 
ganistic?, and PformisticP views and their 
similarly-named critical theories, need 
not be examined here as long as one re- 
mains aware of the intial assumption and 
seeks in the four critical approaches that 
combination of criteria that best warrants 
use and most nearly accords with the 
general semantics orientation. 


* I have attempted to show the difficulties” 


and differences of critical terminology by 
enclosing specially used terms with the initial 
of the critic. Small ‘p’ stands for Pepper, ‘m’ 
for McKeon, ‘b’ for Boas, ‘B’ for Bosanquet, 
and ‘v’ for Vivas. A short bibliography of the 
books from which the critical language was 
taken follows at the end of the article. 
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If the critic is PhedonicP, literature 
will become another source of sensations 
and the criteria of value will be the sen- 
sible; the center of criticism will become 
the physical art-object, i.e., the kinds of 
feel of print, paper, words, sounds, 
meter, etc., instead of the function they 
serve. Insofar as the critical aim here is 
to weigh pleasure, discrimination is the 
special ability of the critic. The fruitful- 
ness of this biological, perceptually- 
limited approach is that it starts at the 
lowest and most necessary level of criti- 
cism: the sensuous art-object itself and 
the pleasure man finds in the sensuous. 
But, it seems to me, that any discrimina- 
tion that appeals to the more legitimate 
‘art’ (art as making) involved goes be- 
yond this approach, because then the 
criteria become integration, quality of ex- 
perience or excellence of kind. 

Of course, as any reader of Professor 
Boas (1) will see, the case has been sim- 
plified. The Phedonic? critic of cake, for 
example, might find his greatest pleasure 
in the tasting of the separate ingredients, 
in the act of tasting alone. In the case of 
literature, this would be a ‘primitive’ but 
perhaps healthy level, neglecting the 
Bwider® significance of art as art and 
artistry, and art in living. If the Phed- 
onic? critic yields to the pleasure of cake 
as well as to its ingredients, he slowly 
merges in viewpoint with the Pcontex- 
tualistsP who find the quality of fusion, 
the total feel or vividness of experience 
above separate sensible pleasures. 

These criteria of the PcontextualistP 
critic include the PhedonicP investigation 
of detail and of the art-object, but do 
not give emphasis to pleasure-in-itself as 
value. Although the PcontextualistP does 
find >terminal> value in literature, what 
is a >terminal> value for the PhedonicP 
critic becomes an instrumental> value 
for him. In this world-view criticism 
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moves to the opposite pole from charac- 
teristics of physical objects; instead it 
locates value in the field of experience, 
in the observer, and views art as a special, 
highly vivid and rich variety of exper- 
ience. This experience differs only in the 
degree of its vividness; and the aesthetic 
becomes more an attitude of contempla- 
tion and study of experience in all of 
life than the ‘nature’ of special qualities 
of physical objects. At this point Pro- 
fessor Pepper's contextualist critic can be 
identified with Dean McKeon’s ‘univer- 
salist’: Plato, Wordsworth, Ruskin, Tol,- 
stoi, Dewey—those who differentiate ‘the 
universal or better from the partial or 
worse,’ (5) who point to the universal 
interrelations of men’s experience and 
the interdependence of all things. In this 
respect, PcontextualistP criticism finds lit- 
erature instrumental when the exper- 
ience of literature is used to inform or 
evaluate the experience of living. (In 
many cases, especially in literature and 
for those critics whose locus is the art- 
object, the reverse is more often true: 
life-ingredients and experience are in- 
strumentalities in the >terminal> values 
of pleasure found in art-objects.) 
Above all else the PcontextualistP 
critics seek to make all experience one, 
to resolve the dichotomy of art and life 
that seems to be the conception common 
to both the under-and-over informed. For 
the PcontextualistP art is an attitude to- 
ward life—and a criticism of it—because 
art becomes a scrutiny of life, a contem- 
plation of experience, a philosophic an- 
alysis that can be called aesthetic in qual- 
ity only insofar as it ameliorates the 
hasty, unaware, practical, habitual, ‘ordi- 
nary’ experience of the daily round of 
living. The special criteria of experience 
become novelty, close awareness of detail, 
and the fusion of detail in a vivid ton- 
ality. Art for them is the supra-ordinary 
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experience whose center is in the ob- 
server's desire to order as well as to feel 
experience. This view is not a look at art 
from the outside (as in the Phedonic?) 
but an assignment of those experiences 
from the inside-of-all-experience that are 
especially noteworthy gwa experience. Art 
becomes, then, a kind of living, accom- 
modating tensions, fusing disorder, gen- 
erating excitement. 

The PorganisticP perspective is a look 
at art from within and without, but does 
not reduce art to a quality of experience, 
a kind of living. It connects art and life 
only by finding in art the integration and 
unity that is absent, for them, from, or 
more difficult to find in, living. Art be- 
comes a special product (as a result of 
the emphasis on skill) valued for the 
complexity and techniques of its inte- 
gration. And although integration is 
found in living and in organisms, inte- 
gration sought for itself is a lifeless cri- 
terion. The tendency here is to recognize 
the organisticity of living things but only 
as a criterion, not as an identification of 
art in living. Soon the critic centers his 
search in the art-object and its special 
modes of integration. Presumably start- 
ing with a ‘life-principle’ he moves further 
and further away, making art a kind of 
escape from the disunity of living. It is 
in fact a negative criticism of life, assert- 
ing that integration is to be found in art, 
not life. 

The PformisticP critic seeks more 
normative criteria than pleasure of sen- 
sation, vividness of experience, or inte- 
gration. His concern is with the charac- 
teristics of specific kinds of literature. 
Although he often discovers the emer- 
gence of genres in the social process, his 
critical skill is employed among the lite- 
rary works themselves; he establishes the 
empirical norms and looks for conform- 
ity to them in works of art. The aesthe- 
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tic purpose of this critical approach is to 
discover norms among art-objects that 
produce normal (sane) responses in the 
audience. It becomes a study in the psy- 
chology of form. 

As an historical approach the critic 
investigates the correlation of art-object 
and ‘period’ and establishes norms out 
of the past, as Aristotle did for Greek 
tragedy in his Poetics. The tendency in 
this critical approach is the sterility of 
@ priori judgments. However, this fail- 
ure is a failure of critics more than of 
method. For this method could be used 
as well in the sociological determination 
of contemporary norms in literature. As 
such, it should have a considerable in- 
terest to the student of general semantics. 

In spite of the apparent devotion to 
literary objects, this approach is highly 
social in aim, also highly arbitrary. Un- 
like the other perspectives it is most 
narrow, most practical, most socio-func- 
tional. Its appraisal of literature is in 
its binstrumental> value as safety valve 
and in its immediate social response. 
For this reason it studies art as artistry, 
looks to the strategic implications of 
art as a way of meeting situations in 
living. 

Of the four perspectives, I believe that 
the PcontextualistP and the PformisticP 
more fully combine literature with living 
and are more nearly in accord with the 
general semantics orientation. The Pcon- 
textualistP joins the >terminal> and >in- 
strumentalb (*residentY and VYnon-resi- 
dent’) values of literature, pointing not 
only to the immediately pleasurable in- 
gredients of the art-object but to the 
wider appreciations of both literature as 
experience and literature as criticism of 
life. To this, the PformisticP adds the 
strategic approach. Insofar as the >term- 
inalb can be equated with ‘enjoyable,’ 
the Pcontextualist? would claim this value 
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as part of his critical frame; but insofar 
as the instrumental> connotes ‘useful’ 
(as it we'l might for the social ends of 
the PformisticP or for the functional 
emphasis on artistry in the PorganisticP) 
the PcontextualistP would have to qualify 
his position by denying the immediate 
social consequences of literature and 
afirming its long range, hardly percept- 
ible moral abrasiveness. Certainly litera- 
ture more than any other art, because 
of its rich cultural continuant—language 
—demands this aesthetic, ‘moralistic’ 
frame: the appreciation of art as art 
should not be excluded, nor should the 
art-life interrelation be obscured. Both 
perspectives enrich each other: for al- 
though there may be art for art’s sake, 
there can be no criticism for criticism’s 
sake. 


On Burke’s Strategies 


A work of art aims at communication, 
and to be communicated it must be 
thought of in terms of the audience for 
which it is intended. If literary art is 
seen primarily from this category, it will 
be seen that each audience (in a specific 
time, place and world of words) will 
mold literature by limiting (defining by 
reception) its intent, form and _philo- 
sophy. In other words the writer will 
work within his public’s ‘frame of refer- 
ence’—and the work of art will incorpo- 
rate that frame. In a sense, then, whatever 
the audience’s theory of literature, for 
purposes of communication it must be- 
come the writer’s. 

Using the category of audience—that 
is, considering art in terms of (a) society 
—form, mode of performance, tone and 
subject matter no longer become criteria- 
in-themselves setting the value of art; in- 
stead they are variables in a communica- 
tion problem, They are valued only inso- 
far as they are accepted: that is, in their 
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communicating functions. The static use 
of these criteria with some hierarchy of 
values implicit in them seems to me to 
be at the root of much critical abso- 
lutism. The philosophic question to be 
asked in the search for a method of class- 
ification by categories is: shall works of 
art be evaluated a priori, on the basis of 
established, traditional categories or in a 
more active way, by means of an analysis 
of their activity as art in a time and 
place? 

This is not to say that the audience is 
everything. Some audiences have been 
made by the work of art, or perhaps by 
the ‘critic's job of work’ in relation to 
that art. The important thing is that 
literary art be given the broadest study, 
that it be seen from more than one 
category—for art belongs to all cate- 
gories. To study Plato’s Dialogues as 
literature is not to reduce them to subject 
matter alone, which would make them 
‘philosophy,’ but to consider as fully the 
formal and psychological interdepend- 
ence as well. For this interdependence of 
categories is what makes the work litera- 
ture, this alteration of subject matter into 
a more enduring (satisfying) work the 
symbolic permanence of which might be 
called its aesthetic. Discounting tempera- 
mental preference, what makes one phil- 
osophy ‘better’ art than another, more lit- 
erature and less learning, is the fusion 
whereby the application of one category 
is diminished and sooner or later the 
work is seen in the light of all of them. 
The symbolic alteration of ‘crude’ sub- 
ject matter is mecessary in the literary 
process—and this alteration comes about 
through the strategic adaptation of form 
and content (no longer the two parts of 
a work of art but parts of the movement 
of reaching, of communicating with in 
time and place.) The military definition 
of strategy is one of awareness, timing, 
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integration, movement, of bringing the 
most force to bear at the weakest point 
under the most favorable conditions. 
For the tactician as for the artist, this is 
a problem of reaching the ‘enemy’ (the 
audience) ; it is not a defense of a single 
weapon or branch of service but the effec- 
tive use of all of them situationally. 

The idea of strategy has wider mean- 
ings in its applications to living. Its use 
makes one aware of a deliberate attempt 
to get somewhere—where before situa- 
tions ‘just came about,’ people acted 
somehow and literature came to be some- 
how, apparently without or with con- 
fused motivation. Seen motivationally the 
world is full of active strategies. These 
strategies become so broadly inclusive 
that literary art itself might well become 
a genre, connected in varying degrees in 
intent, form and content with political 
tracts, sermons, essays, newspaper stories, 
philosophical treatises, party platforms, 
stock exchange reports, deeds, wills and 
manifestos. All employ strategy, that is, 
all assess the situation and reflect an 
attitude towards it. 

What is sought are categories that will 
unify the study of literary art as well as 
divide it. For each category implies a 
theory of literature and literary value; 
each assigns, as more important than a- 
nother, a specific value to literature and 
the literary process. And although advan- 
tageously studied in terms of sociology or 
a history of ideas, literature must not be 
reduced to sociology or a history of 
ideas. There is in literature an excellent 
example of the whole having a greater 
effect than the parts, for when seen from 
one category it is no longer literature: 
call it propaganda, philosophy, political 
science, etc., but not literature. Literature 
should not be reduced to one accounting, 
as some have attempted to reduce bio- 
logy to the laws of mechanics. It is not 
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because literature has values that are 
peculiar to itself, or that like biology 
there is something at its core that is 
irreducible, vital, distinctly its own. Rath- 
er, it is because for literature to have 
meaning it must be seen in the ways 
than connect it most closely to living. 
The case of vitalism, as an analogy for 
literature, might carry one far afield. The 
facts of biology are always there, the 
theories change. In literature the criteria 
are always there, but only one may be 
applied and only one thing sought for. 
Explanations are made by means of such 
vantage points; ‘good’ explanations are 
those which incorporate, unite and make 
functional (interdependent) apparently 
static and separate categories. 

It seems to me that Kenneth Burke's 
use of the idea of strategy accomplishes 
this unity of explanation for the study of 
literature, and at the same time demands 
the’ most intensive investigation of the 
parts in their relation to the whole. As a 
method it begins by distinguishing be- 
tween art as sociological in the sense 
that it is a product of man in society, 
and art as sociology. Some critics deal 
with art sociologically, others as sociology. 
Those who treat it as sociology are 
responsible for the category of proleta- 
rian novel. They not only see art as a 
product of the process of social forces, 
but they enlist art in the battle for speci- 
fic forces in that process. Art must be 
instrumental: this is their categorical im- 
perative. It is, of course, the result of 
looking at art with blinders; it obfuscates 
the ways in which unenlisted art has 
anticipated, molded and reflected change. 
Burke’s interest, however, is with the 
art-work, to give it its widest reference, 
so that one may return to a more intelli- 
gible work of art. As a sociological me- 
thod its use of the idea of strategy is 
more in the interest of the art than the 
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sociology. In effect, it says, let us see 
the interdependence, similarities and 
overlaps of art and/in life and how they 
enrich the understanding and enjoyment 
of each other. 

In Attitudes toward History Burke ex- 
amines the ‘classic’ forms (epic, tragedy, 
comedy, etc.) as manifestations of speci- 
fic socio-historical backgrounds. In his 
later work, The Philosophy of Literary 
Form, he uses these literary forms spar- 
ingly, and turns to what a specific work 
of art does in a strategic way, to how it 
is related to other symbolic techniques for 
‘promise, admonition, solace, vengeance, 
foretelling, instruction, charting; for 
selecting enemies and allies, for socializ- 
ing losses, for warding off the evil eye, 
for purification, propitiation, desanctifi- 
cation.” The forms then become ‘sym- 
bolic vessels’ of ‘alienation and/or trans- 
cendence,’ attitudes and ‘equipments for 
living,’ ‘for sizing up situations,’ modes 
of ‘acceptance and rejection.’ As such 
the categories could be included in the 
idea of strategy as an overall category or 
working approach to literature. It is the 
classification of literature by means of 
the audience which requires the critic to 
take some such dynamic, process ap- 
proach; for the aspect of communication 
presupposes form, subject matter, etc., at 
the same time as it lends itself to the stra- 
tegic interpretation. Literature seen as a 
communication problem brings the study 
of literature within the purview of gen- 
eral semantics. 
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WHAT CONSTITUTES THE LAW? 


If you want to know the law and nothing else, you must look 
at it as a bad man, who cares only for the material consequences 
which such knowledge enables him to predict. . . . The law is full 
of phraseology drawn from morals, and by the mere force of lan- 
guage continually invites us to pass from one domain to the other 
without perceiving it, as we are sure to do unless we have the 
boundary constantly before our minds. The law talks about rights, 
and duties, and malice, and intent, and negligence, and so forth, and 
nothing is easier, or, I may say, more common in legal reasoning, 
than to take these words in their moral sense, at some stage of the 
argument, and so drop into fallacy. . . . 

The confusion with which I am dealing besets confessedly legal 
conceptions. Take the fundamental question, What constitutes the 
law? You will find some text writers telling you that it is something 
different from what is decided by the courts of Massachusetts or 
England, that it is a system of reason, that it is a deduction from 
principles of ethics or admitted axioms or what not, which may or 
may not coincide with the decisions. But if we take the view of 
our friend the bad man we shall find that he does not care two 
straws for the axioms or deductions, but that he does want to know 
what the Massachusetts or English courts are likely to do in fact. 
I am much of this mind. The prophecies of what the courts will do 
in fact, and nothing more pretentious, are what I mean by the law.— 
The Mind and Faith of Justice Holmes, selected and edited by Max 
Lerner (Little, Brown, 1943). 
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x DISCUSSION + 


CAN MAN-IN-SOCIETY SURVIVE? 


ROCK CHISHOLM’S article, ‘Can Man 

Survive?! would be at any time a 
provocative one: provocative as a state- 
ment of fact and provocative as a recom- 
mendation to policy. 

Two circumstances make it doubly 
timely. We, the lately-united nations, 
having but narrowly defeated the greatest 
protagonist of irrationality that the world 
has ever seen—'We think with our 
blood!’—seem about to snatch defeat 
from the very arms of victory. At the 
same time a new wave of pseudo-mysti- 
cism, irrationality and religiosity seems 
to be sweeping the whole world, catching 
up in its movement ‘victors’ and ‘defeat- 
ed’ alike. Chisholm’s ‘Come, let us rea- 
son together’ may indeed be a last call. 

The very simplicity of the policy re- 
commended—which is one of the arti- 
cle’s virtues for its original readers— 
serves to raise problems for the profes- 
sional readership of ETC. It is to a con- 
sideration of some of these problems that 
this article is devoted, not in disagree- 
ment with Chisholm’s general position, 
but by way of a more precise definition 
of the limits within which it is tenable. 

The nub of the difficulty lies in the 
dictum: ‘Allow them [children} to look 
at everything. Help them to look at all 

* Executive Officer, National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene (Canada). 

*G. Brock Chisholm, ‘Can Man Survive?’ 
ETC., IV, 106-111, Winter 1947. 


JOHN R. SEELEY* 


available realities and encourage them 
to prepare to do their own thinking, 
independent of their parents’ faith.’? 
Such a procedure might be desirable. It 
is—taken literally—impossible. Clearly, 
Dr. Chisholm did not so intend it. 
What happens to a child who is allow- 
ed merely to ‘look at everything . . . all 
available realities’ is reported by Kingsley 
Davis. He describes a child brought up 
in virtual isolation, free from the danger 
of having its world defined for it. The 
child, needless to say, is barely human. 
Whatever is human about her must be 
asctibed precisely to those acts by which 
‘things’ and ‘situations’ were defined for 
her—as is attested by her subsequent 
history. To the degree that parents (or 
parent-surrogates) refuse to define for a 
child what he sees (#.¢., what he is to 
see in or abstract from the infinity of 
events with which he is confronted) to 
that degree will that child be unable 
to ‘think’ or to orient himself in the 
world of men and things. He may ‘look 
at everything’ through the livelong day, 
but he will see nothing until someone 
points out what he is to see. The ‘object’ 


‘is abstracted, organized, structured, made 
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meaningful, constituted, i.e., created for 
him in the definition of it that he re- 


* Ibid., p. 111. 

* Kingsley Davis, ‘Final Note on a Case of 
Extreme Isolation,’ American Journal of So- 
ciology, LII, 432-437, March, 1947. 
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DISCUSSION 


ceives from his society through his pa- 
rents. Accordingly, that beetle is a play- 
thing, a threat, a sacred object or a deli- 
cious mouthful. 

It may be argued that the beetle is 
‘really’ none of these things. The beetle 
is . . . well, just a beetle. The child 
should be told no more, except perhaps 
that some people play with them, some 
kill them, some wear them and some eat 
them. To treat the problem otherwise is 
to determine his attitude to the beetle, 
the use-context in which he is to see 
it, and, accordingly, his evaluation of it. 
Unfortunately, the problem cannot be 
so solved. Definitions do not need to be 
made explicit in order to be effective. 
By the actions of his elders there is 
usually determined for the child in a 
single complex the ‘nature,’ ‘use’ and 
‘value’ of the object. 

Perhaps it might be interjected here 
that we need not tell a child what is 
‘good’ (or ‘bad’), but only what is good 
(or no good) for what, i.e., we may con- 
vey information about the appropriate- 
ness of means, but not about the desira- 
bility of ends. Perhaps this is what the 
Progressive Education people have in 
mind. Again, the formula is appealing. 
To the extent that we confine ourselves 
to the means problem, we may err, but 
we are in the sphere of the rational, we 
accustom the child to rationality, and 
so put him in the way of correcting what 
errors we make, in the light of his own 
experience, personal and vicarious. To 
the extent that we deal with ends, we 
are in the sphere of the meta-rational— 
if by rational we mean appropriate 
in means-ends terms—we accustom the 
child to the non-rational, and we put the 
matter beyond the reach of rational cor- 
rection. Let us waive further consider- 
ation here of the two technical difficulties 
already alluded to (the tendency of the 
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child to infer and react to our implicit 
valuations, and the fact that even a bare 
use-definition conditions the child's 
value-judgment) and let us examine 
this formula on its own merits. 

We may assume, I think, that most 
preference statements rest upon or are 
reducible to ulterior preferences. ‘I like 
Jane,’ for example, might reduce to ‘I 
like people who help me with my home- 
work. Jane does.’ This in turn may mean 
‘I like success at school. Help is a means 
to this.’ And this might mean ‘I like 
to go to the show. Success at school 
is a means to this,’ or ‘I like the teacher 
to smile at me,’ or ‘I like my mummy 
to praise me.’ But, finally in such a 
chain of successively reducible prefer- 
ence-statements, we must come to a state- 
ment not resting upon or reducible to 
any other, #.e., the statement of an ir- 
reducible preference. Only such prefer- 
ences are im our sense ‘ultimate’ or 
‘meta-rational’ values. 

If we were to follow consistently the 
formula outlined above—telling the 
child only what is good for what—we 
should guide him only as to the consist- 
ency or inconsistency of means to ends, 
but would render no value-judgments 
as to the worthwhileness of ultimate 
preferences. 


II 


We may make here one of three as- 
sumptions. We can assume that man’s 
ultimate preferences are given, they are 
part of original nature, universal to 
mankind, the biological premises of psy- 
chology. We can assume, on the contrary, 
that they are in no wise given, i.e., that 
any conceivable set of ultimate prefer- 
ences is likewise possible. Or we can 
assume that, while no one set is given, 
there is something in the nature of hu- 
man nature that sets bounds to the pos- 
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sible ultimate value-systems that humans 
can or will adopt. 

Our knowledge of other cultures and 
of a variety of people in our own seems 
to belie the first assumption. Not every- 
one seems to have—at least consciously 
—the same set of ultimate preferences. 
Doubt is similarly cast on the second 
assumption. The range of ultimate pre- 
ferences is narrower than one would ex- 
pect if human plasticity in this area 
were infinite. The safest assumption is 
probably that there is a limited plasti- 
city. 

If this is so, logic implies merely 
that we may influence these ultimate 
values. Psychology and sociology seem 
to indicate that we must. 

From the side of psychology comes a 
voluminous body of gloomy testimony 
as to the pathogenic character of uncer- 
tainty about ultimate ends. The discov- 
ery of ‘what I am,’ in Plant’s phrase, is 
second only in importance to the dis- 
covery of ‘who I am.’ And the former 
presupposes already a stable value-sys- 
tem, substantially consonant with the 
value-system of others. The alternative is 
anxiety, disorientation and paralysis, in- 
tellectual, social and moral. 

From the side of sociology comes a no 
less gloomily documented case as to 
the pathogenic character of such uncer- 
tainties. A society is a society in virtue of 
a common set of preferences—ultimate 
preferences certainly, and proximate pre- 
ferences probably. A set of common pre- 
ferences is a necessary, though not a 
sufficient condition, for any kind of social 
life. Social disorganization is neither 
marked by nor symptomatic of the break- 
up of a common set of value-definitions. 
It is that break-up. And if any one thing 
is the sickness of the century, certainly 
this is it. Whether a society could come 
into existence or endure without substan- 


tial agreement even as to second-order 
Or proximate preferences must be an 
Open question. That it could is extremely 
doubtful. But my feeling is that this is 
the direction in which we should ex- 
periment; it is the maximum, but nec- 
essary, gamble. 

If I seem to conclude then with the 
conservatives—and all such ‘scientific’ 
discussion has, of course, its political 
dimension, not to say its political source 
—let me hasten to modify that impres- 
sion. If I have said that I believe that 
value-inculcation is practically unavoid- 
able, and psychologically and sociolog- 
ically desirable, I have not said that I 
favor the inculcation of any set of values, 
by any person at any time. It is precisely 
in these terms that we may, I think, either 
lay down some defensible recommenda- 
tions or indicate the direction in which 
urgent, future enquiry might be made. 

As to what values should be incul- 
cated, I think we have agreed that, as 
far as possible only ultimate values or 
near-ultimates need to be or should be 
transmitted from one generation to the 
next. The essential objection to taboo is 
not that it represents an actual or 
virtual conspiracy of the old against the 
young, but that it confounds what is 
clearly—to us—only an_ instrumental 
good with a final end. (So also with the 
fantastic apparatus of moral-magic by 
which we present-day primitives strive 
to manipulate the supernatural. If the 
practices ceased to be regarded as ulti- 
mate goods, and if they were generally 
referred to their supposed objective—the 


attainment of a ‘state of grace’—and if 


the latter were definable, comprehensible 
or referrable to space and time, some 
justification might be found for the elab- 
orate apparatus by which they are main- 
tained.) If parents would—and could— 
trace back their intermediate preferences 
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to their ultimate or near-ultimate pre- 
ferences and inculcate only the latter, 
a very substantial part of the walls of 
prejudice that now immure every group 
in a smaller or larger ghetto would 
break down. This is subject to one fur- 
ther assumption, namely, that the ulti- 
mate preferences so chosen would be 
reciprocally workable, i.e., would accord 
to others the same possibilities reserved 
for oneself. 

It should be added, though this comes 
rather under the head of method, that 
the general aim with respect to such 
values is to cause them to be lightly but 
firmly held. To ask less than ‘firmly’ is 
to preclude effective action. To add more 
than ‘lightly’ is to invite the fanaticism 
under which neither science nor freedom 
can survive. This is, it seems to me, a 
clear implication of Chisholm’s earlier 
William A. White Memorial Lecture.* 

Now as to method in the technical 
sense, one cannot criticize too harshly 
the sequence which Chisholm so graph- 
ically portrays, and which seems to be 
nearly universal practice in all social 
classes.© Whatever we may think of our 
international, forum, market-place, or 
other behavior, in the home and to our 
children we behave, by and large, like 
bullies and barbarians. 

But again we must beware of over- 
stating our case. Applied psychology, 
like politics, is the art of the possible. 
If the present method consists in ‘the 
application of fear—fear of punishment, 
fear of loss of parental protection, fear 
of disapproval,’* what is the alternative? 
We immediately think of positive terms 
like ‘incentive,’ ‘encouragement,’ etc. But 

‘G. B. Chisholm, ‘The Reéstablishment of 
Peacetime Society,’ Psychiatry, IX, 3-20, Feb- 
ruary, 1946. 

*ETC., IV, 108-109. 

"Ibid., p. 108. 
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under the wide definition given above, 
the holding out of incentive would pre- 
sumably carry with it the fear of losing 
or not getting the reward; and encour- 
agement might similarly be banned on 
the ground that it might lead to fear of 
disapproval (expressed, of course, by 
silence or a slight frown?). If parents 
cannot communicate pleasure or its ab- 
sence in reference to conduct (and they 
cannot under so broad a definition) can 
they modify the child’s conduct at all? 
Can they even give it what is so urgently 
needed by the child, a protected trial-run 
in human relations? I think not. 

What is required, it seems to me, is 
again the light touch rather than the 
abolition of any conceivable mode of 
communicating valuation by weighting 
choices. We cannot, in any case, exclude 
all fear, particularly in this sense, from 
the child’s life; our task is rather to 
teach him to cope with it. Moreover, 
there are fears—and fears. The fear of 
foregoing some special treat is not the 
fear of a brutal, physical outrage. Some 
‘A’ is clearly ‘not-A.’ What the light 
touch implies is, I suppose, the minimi- 
zation of fear: its reduction to easily 
bearable levels by, e.g., the removal of as 
trivial a reward as will still procure 
the desired modification of conduct or 
weighting of choice. To say that this 
consequence will not be ‘feared’ in much 
the same way as mild and temporary dis- 
approval is feared is to toy with psy- 
chology. To say that it is ‘fear’ in the 
same sense as the fear of desertion is to 
toy with language. 

As to timing, no easy generalization 
is possible. One might well generally 
conclude in favor of maximal postpone- 
ment. The nature of the child's world 
with its black-and-whites, rather than fine 
gradations, unfortunately sets limits to 
the kind of analysis that can be made use- 
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ful to him. Fine distinctions and sus- 
pended judgment are functions of matur- 
ity, predicated upon an already firm con- 
clusion as to the use and value of both— 
and on a mature capacity for sustaining 
tensions. Probably, what one should aim 
to avoid is a premature jelling of convic- 
tion. This presupposes, at every level of 
development, passing on to the child ever 
more general preferences, together with 
such analytic tools as he is capable of 
using—tools by means of which he 
should be encouraged or helped to ex- 
amine all but the ultimate elements of 
his current system. The seal and stamp 
of his maturity—albeit a rare, refined and 
sophisticated capability—would be the 
stage at which he became capable of ex- 
amining all of the values previously or 
presently commended to him. 

I do not propose to enter here into the 
question of ‘by whom’ these values 
should be passed on, although I think a 
good case can be made for a division of 
labor between home and the relatively 
‘cool’ atmosphere of the class-room and 
the relatively ‘hot’ crucible of the peer- 


group. 


Everything that has been said above 
should be entertained with very grave 
reservations. It is only opinion—one 
parent's opinion. Except on its negative 
side, the statement of what we clearly 
can not do, it verges on speculation. The 
sad fact is that we have few facts to guide 
us in this area. Still sadder is the fact 
that we must make the decisions if, as 
Chisholm says, we are to survive. Is it 
too much for the layman to ask of the 
psychiatrist that the latter provide him 
with some specific, reliable information 
as to the nature of human nature—infor- 
mation in terms of which one might at 
least know what range of ultimate valu- 
ations is suited to the human organism? 
(Such attempts have been made, but 
they are generally inadequately backed 
by evidence, and represent rather bril- 
liant speculation than science). Is it too 
much for the layman to ask of the sociol- 
ogist that the latter provide some specific, 
reliable information as to the kinds and 
degrees of inter-individual differences a 
society can tolerate in such matters with- 
out inviting its own disintegration from 
within or destruction from without? 


ET CETERA: A FOOTNOTE TO HISTORY, 1918-1939 


The map represents not all of the terri- 
tory. ALFRED KORZYBSKI. 

AN’S CHIEF connection with the 

world of non-verbal events is 


through language, spoken or written. — 


Little that we know about the happen- 
ings in China, Russia, Washington, D.C., 
or the other end of town comes to us as 
direct experience. We learn about the oc- 


* Professor of Education, State Teachers Col- 
lege, California, Pennsylvania. 
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currences through language. Language is 
related to what it represents as a map is 
related to the territory it represents. It 
is impossible to represent non-verbal 
events completely in language. Say what 
we will, our statements about toothaches 
leave out important characteristics of 
non-verbal toothaches, as most of us 
know by experience. The reader who will 
undertake to say al] about the sheet of 
paper at which he is now looking quickly 
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learns that there are some things about 
the paper, such as atomic structure, for 
example, that cannot be said. The paper, 
unlike Sancho Panza’s Dulcinea, cannot 
be seen by hearsay. The individual who 
will consider all that is happening in his 
city during a ten minute period discovers, 
after a brief moment of evaluation, that 
he cannot say al] that is happening; he 
does not know all that goes on. If he 
should restrict the territory to the area 
of the block in which he lives, or to his 
house, his room, or even to the portion 
of the universe bounded by his own skin, 
he still cannot say a// about the non- 
verbal events that are taking place. 

What is not represented in the map 
often turns out to make some difference. 
The surprises and disappointments that 
we have experienced accentuate the im- 
portance of what the map omits. It there- 
fore becomes a matter of some import- 
ance that we are conscious of what is left 
out—of the et cetera, if you please— 
whenever we engage in any form of lan- 
guage behavior, otherwise known as read- 
ing, listening, believing, supposing, 
‘thinking,’ and so on. Today, with atom 
bombs loose in the world, human sur- 
vival may depend, in a large measure, 
upon our awareness of the et cetera. The 
second premise of general semantics—the 
map represents not all of the territory— 
emphasizes the importance of constantly 
supplying the et cetera when we deal with 
ink marks and noises. For the ink marks 
and the noises give us no warnings of 
the omissions’. 

The powerful implications of mot all 
were never forced upon me as clearly as 
recently when I explored some history 
of Germany following World War I. 
As I write this (June, 1947), we enter 
the 25th month since V-E Day. It oc- 


*Korzybski, Alfred, Science and Sanity, 
second edition, 1941. 
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cured to me a short time ago to examine 
the ink marks (maps) that were written 
about Germany during the period of 24 
months immediately following Armistice 
Day, 1918. This period ended on Nov- 
ember 11, 1920. 

Adolf Hitler, the corporal whose name 
was later to be known in every country, 
was gassed on the southern front of 
Ypres on October 14, 1918. He was taken 
to the hospital at Pasevalk in Pomerania. 
On November 10, the local pastor came 
into the hospital, and in the course of a 
short speech told the soldiers the war had 
come to an end. Hitler records that he 
wept at the news—the first time he had 
shed tears since his mother’s death. 

At the end of November, Hitler, who 
had no home to which to return, walked 
to Munich. There he was disgusted to 
find his regimental headquarters in the 
hands of Soldiers’ Councils. His contempt 
for the Marxist traitors, who had over- 
thrown the Bavarian government, was so 
great that he left Munich with a comrade 
and went to Traunstein, where he re- 
mained until the camp was demobilized. 

He returned to Munich in March. 
Shortly before his return, Kurt Eisner, 
a Jewish attorney who had led the over- 
throw of the Wittlesbach dynasty, was 
assassinated. On April 7, 1919, the Soviet 
Republic of Munich was proclaimed. Dur- 
ing the month of April, both Hitler and 
Hess narrowly escaped arrest by the Soviet 
authorities. After a brief but bloody battle 
in which many were killed, the red re- 
public was overthrown on May Ist, less 
than one month after it came into exist- 
ence. Shortly after the ‘liberation’ of 
Munich, Hitler was appointed as a mem- 
ber of a Commission of the Second In- 
fantry Regiment to investigate the events 
that led to the revolution. Several weeks 
later, he was ordered to take a course in 
civic education that was being given to 

















members of the army. One of the lectur- 
ers was Gottfried Feder, who had ‘dis- 
covered’ the key to Germany's economic 
problems: international, Jewish loan capi- 
tal. In one lecture, Hitler learned ‘one 
of the most essential principles for the 
foundation of a new party.’ Before he 
completed the course, he had so dis- 
tinguished himself in class discussions 
that he was ordered to report to one of 
the Munich regiments as an instruction 
officer. Here, in the course of his lectures, 
he states that he ‘led back to their people 
and fatherland’ hundreds, if not thou- 
sands, and ‘became thereby acquainted 
with a number of comrades with the same 
convictions, who later began to form the 
basic stock of the new movement.’ 

One evening in June, 1919, Hitler, act- 
ing under orders from headquarters, at- 
tended a meeting at the Sterneckerbrau 
beer hall to investigate the German Work- 
ers Party. During the meeting, a professor 
proposed that Bavaria secede from Ger- 
many and align itself with Austria. Hitler 
answered the professor so vigorously that 
the latter ‘left the scene like a drenched 
poodle.’ Immediately afterward, someone 
thrust into Adolf’s hand a pamphlet by 
Anton Drexler entitled, ‘My Political 
Awakening.’ Drexler had organized the 
German Labor Party on January 5, 1919. 
The party proposed nationalism as a solu- 
tion for Germany's difficulties. Two days 
after receiving the pamphlet, Hitler made 
what he called ‘the most decisive decision 
of my life.’ Thus, in the eighth month 
after Armistice Day, 1918, and in the 
same month that the statesmen of the 


world gathered in the old royal palace to. 


sign the Treaty of Versailles, Adolf Hit- 
ler became member No. 7 of the German 
Workers Party. 

The weeks followed. Meetings were 
held in the beer halls, attended at first by 
only the seven. Then, one evening, eleven 
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came. Then thirteen, seventeen, twenty- 
three, thirty-four. Sufficient funds were 
collected to advertise the first mass meet- 
ing in the Manchener Beobachter, some- 
time before October, 1919. One hundred 
eleven listeners came to the Hofbrauhaus, 
where Hitler talked 30 minutes and made 
the discovery that he could sway an audi- 
ence. Three hundred marks were col- 
lected, thus making it possible to print 
posters and tracts. 

Other mass meetings were scheduled. 
The audiences grew larger. Contributions 
and memberships increased. An exact 
record of dates is not available, but 
roughly one year after the final volleys 
marked the cessation of hostilities on the 
western front, Adolf Hitler was already 
talking to audiences of half a thousand 
people. 

In 1920, the deepening chaos in Ger- 
many became deeper. Hitler was only one 
of hundreds of would-be leaders sur- 
rounded by conspirators and terrorists, 
and by large numbers of unemployed ex- 
soldiers, who came home to find greed, 
disorder, and poverty. Politicians were 
unable to bring order out of the chaos. 
A growing inflation was reducing to 
poverty hundreds of thousands of middle 
class and fixed-income Germans. 

It is not too difficult to understand, 
when we consider this background of 
non-verbal events, why nearly 2000 
people listened to the ex-corporal pour 
out venom and hate at a great mass meet- 
ing at the Festsaal of the Hofbrauhaus on 
February 24, 1920. Here, fifteen months 
after Armistice Day, sat Ernst Pohner, 
police president, and William Frick, an- 
other police official. Here, with frenzied 
approbation, a hypnotized audience lis- 
tened as Hitler, for the first time, read the 
25 points of the program of the party: 
‘We demand the union of all Germans 
to form a great Germany;’ ‘We demand 
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.... the abrogation of the peace treaties ;’ 
“We demand land and territory;’ ‘None 
but those of German blood, whatever 
their creed, may be members of the na- 
tion; “We demand that all editors and 
their co-workers on newspapers . . . . must 
be members of the nation;’ etc. 

In April, the words, ‘National,’ and, 
‘Socialist,’ were added to the party title. 
By summer, the Ordnertruppe, later to 
become the S.A., had been organized. The 
first swastika flag was unfurled in mid- 
summer of 1920—only 20 months after 
Armistice Day. Within 24 months after 
V-Day (World War I), the shouting ex- 
corporal was holding two meetings a week 
that filled the largest beer halls in Munich 
with eager throngs. The Munchener- 
Kindl-Keller, with a capacity of 5000, 
was often overcrowded. All this before 
the death of Woodrow Wilson and the 
return to ‘normalcy’ under Harding. 

The happenings I have briefly sketched 
are chronicled in books that became avail- 
able in this country long after the events 
took place. Not until the Nazi party came 
into power did documented histories and 
analyses of the movement appear. The 
first complete edition of Mein Kampf ap- 
peared in this country in 1939, fifteen 
years after Adolf Hitler signed the dedi- 
cation to the ‘heroes’ who were killed in 
the Munich ‘putsch.’ 

What were the contemporary period- 
icals in this country saying about events 
in Germany during this 24 month period? 
Did they record the frenzied outbursts of 
this psychopathic ‘fuehrer’ who was later 
to plunge the world into six years of total 
war? Did they identify this twisted 
manipulator of symbols who built the 
Juggernaut that nearly destroyed the 
world? If they did, the titles of the articles 
do not indicate the fact. 

The Readers Guide to Periodical Liter- 
ature indexes the magazines and periodi- 
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cals of general circulation in America. 
Volume 14 (July, 1943-April, 1945) in- 
dexes 117 publications. In the years 1918, 
1919, 1920, 1921, and 1922, the entries, 
Hitler and Nazi, do not appear in the 
Guide. I am not trying to suggest that 
nothing was written about Germany dur- 
ing these years. However, until 1923, the 
names, Hitler and Nazi, appear not to 
have been sufficiently important to war- 
rant entries in the Guide. In 1923 
and 1924, four titles were listed un- 
der the entry, Hitler. Two of these: 
‘How Hitler Failed’ and ‘Misfire of 
the German Mussolini, indicate how 
seriously Hitler was regarded. After 
his ‘failure’ in 1924, no Hitler entry ap- 
pears in 1925, 1926, 1927, 1928, and 
1929. Twenty-nine titles appear under 
the entry, Hitler, in Volume 8 (1929-32), 
the first of which is dated September, 
1930. One article (October, 1930) is 
titled, ‘Hitler, Germany's Would-Be Mus- 
solini.’ Three of the titles designate, for 
the first time, the fuehrer’s own writings, 
the first, ‘Germany Awake,’ appearing in 
March, 1931. Volume 9 (1932-35) lists 
over 100 titles under Hitler and, for the 
first time, titles under the entry, Nazi. 
Of these there are approximately 50. To- 
day one wonders about ‘Hitler's Shattered 
Dream of Dictatorship’ (1932) and ‘Hit- 
ler, Apostle of Peace’ (1934). But hind- 
sight is better than foresight. 

During the years that followed, up to 
the present time, Hitler’s niche has re- 
mained secure. The titles, ‘Good Loud 
Laugh at Hitler’ (1938) ; ‘Hitler’s Worst 
Blunder’ (1938); and ‘Hitler Means to 
Destroy Japan’ (1941) emphasize the 
importance of remembering that ‘the map 
represents not all of the territory’ when- 
ever we deal with ink marks. 

An examination of the Education 
Index, which lists all well-known edu- 
cational periodicals, yields similar results. 
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Volume I (1929-32) lists no titles under 
Hitler or Nazi. Volume 2 (1932-35) lists 
two titles under Hitler; Volume 3 (1935- 
38) has no titles under Hitler, but has 
the entry, Nazi, for the first time; Vol- 
ume 4 carries nine titles under Hitler. 
Later events—Army-Navy College Pro- 
grams, colleges crowded with GI's, teach- 
ers’ strikes, etc.—have shown that even a 
drummer can make enough difference in 
the educational world to warrant listing 
him in bold type in an education index. 
If educators were not constantly entangled 
in the cobwebs of their verbal specula- 
tions, these lines from Mein Kampf 
should at least have made them curious 
about the possible shape of things to come, 
long before 1930: “The so-called “‘intelli- 
gentsia’” at any rate looks down with 
really infinite condescension on everyone 
who has noi been pulled through the ob- 
ligatory schools in order to have the neces- 
sary knowledge pumped into his brains. 
Actually, the question is never, What can 
this man do, but what has he learned? 
To these “educated” ones the greatest 
empty-head, provided he is only wrapped 
in a sufficient number of certificates, is 
worth more than even the most clever 
boy who does not possess these priceless 
paper bags.’? Is it possible that Adolf 
spoke more truly than even he realized? 
The map represents not all of the ter- 
ritory. The holocaust of destruction; the 
terrors of V- and atom bombs; the muti- 
lation and death of millions; the black- 
outs and rationing; the subsequent eco- 
nomic dislocations, shortages, strikes, and 
famines; the depletion of resources, lack 


of housing, and burdens of taxation; the 


anxiety of millions as they weigh the 
possibilities of eventual peace—all these 
must make it a little clearer that the be- 
havior of a paranoic ex-corporal has some 


* Adolf Hitler, Mein Kampf. New York: 
Reynal and Hitchcock, Inc., 1939, pp. 300-301. 
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relevance to what follows in the future, 
even though his name is not recorded 
among the ink marks. These events estab- 
lish the importance to us of what Adolf 
Hitler did in the first 24 months follow- 
ing the close of World War I, no matter 
what was left unsaid about him. 

It appears, therefore, that here is a 
reading problem of some magnitude. For 
today, as in that day, the happenings in 
the world will eventually be seen as re- 
lated to the events of tomorrow. The 
territory of the future will test the maps 
of 1947. Yet, today millions of school 
children are being taught to deal with 
ink marks in accordance with methodolo- 
gies that completely ignore the relation- 
ships between map and territory. The 
yearbooks that set the pattern of reading 
instruction in America today exhort teach- 
ers to provide guidance in: ‘getting 
thoughts’ from printed pages; dealing 
‘reflectively’ with the ‘thoughts’; study- 
ing ‘meanings’; ‘apprehending’ facts; 
‘interpreting’ facts in the light of ‘con- 
cepts’; ‘apprehending content’; ‘compre- 
hending meanings’ of words in passages; 
applying the ‘thoughts’ that are absorbed 
from ink marks; ‘interpreting’ broadly; 
and performing similar forms of verbal 
skullwork. The yearbooks do not tell us 
how to ‘get thoughts’ or ‘comprehend 
meanings’ about mass demonstrations in 
Munich that are not recorded in the ink 
marks. There is no hint that the ‘read- 
ing’ experts understand that the map is 
not all of the territory. For them, the map 
is the territory; it is all of it. But the non- 
verbal events in the world have a way of 
denying even what ‘reading’ authorities 
have to say. 

In the 22 months since V-E Day, a 
number of books on reading have been 
published. I have carefully examined each 
of these volumes that has come to my at- 
tention. In a period of paper shortage, 
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one volume devotes approximately 200 
pages to seeing and hearing words. One 
entire section of over 100 pages is de- 
voted to various exercises in word manipu- 
lation. Here one finds recipes for doing 
almost every trick under the sun with 
words—except french frying them. Page 
after page appears on affixes, articulation, 
compound words, sounds, consonants, dia- 
critical markings, diagraphs, pronuncia- 
tion, synonyms, dipthongs, phonetic analy- 
sis, final sounds, initial blends, left-to- 
right progression, syllabication, suffixes, 
configuration clues, and so on. In several 
instances, these authorities make generous 
use of the newly-learned word, semantics. 
They then proceed to demonstrate clearly 
that they do not understand general se- 
mantics by filling in page after page of 
the old rubbish about ‘sequence of ideas,’ 
‘context clues’ (the method of telling 
what territory a word represents by look- 
ing at the words surrounding it), ‘vicari- 
ous experience’ (mot-experience experi- 
ence), ‘backgrounds,’ ‘concepts,’ ‘antici- 
pation of meaning’ (an educational ex- 
pression for what happens when the 
reader buzzes bees of opinion through his 
bonnet), ‘memory spans’ (whatever mem- 
ory spans span), etc. But in the Year of 
Atom Bomb II, I do not know of a single 
yearbook or textbook on reading that 
comes to grips with the fact that the map 
represents not all of the territory. The 
authorities devise paper test after paper 
test to test ‘comprehension’ (L. cum plus 
prebendere). As Porter Sargent says, 
‘Able, beefy, brainy men have spent end- 
less hours devising puzzles for children 
to do and timing them on them. All of 
these ideas, of course, developed within 
the skulls of adults’.* 

The ink marks of today will not be 
tested by paper tests. Twenty-four months 


* Porter Sargent, Between Two Wars. Bos- 
ton: Porter Sargent, 1945, p. 432. 
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after V-E Day, events have taken place, 
and they are continuing to take place. The 
reading authorities appear not to under- 
stand this. With ‘cogitative faculties im- 
mersed in cogibundity of cogitation’ (to 
follow Henry Carey) they ignore the 
events by sailing away on Baghdad carpets 
of synonyms for ‘get.’ 

Escape from the events is only tem- 
porary. Dr. Chisholm reminds us: “We 
are all now, perforce, citizens of the 
world, whether we are sufficiently mature 
adequately to carry that responsibility or 
not. In the face of this new status as 
world citizens, we must accept the un- 
comfortable fact that we are the kind of 
people who fight wars every fifteen or 
twenty years. We always have, as far back 
as we know anything of the race, and if 
we go on being the same kinds of people, 
it is to be supposed that we will continue 
to fight each other.’ 

Escape from the events may protect a 
peace of mind that, in the words of Henry 
Stack Sullivan, ‘at best is the peace and 
quiet of fresh thistledown on a windy 
day.’ The happenings of today generate 
the future events with which we have to 
reckon sooner or later, no matter what 
the words ‘mean’ or what ‘thoughts’ we 
‘get’ from printed pages. But reading au- 
thorities in 1947, like the Erewhonians, 
act as if ‘we are drawn through life back- 
wards’: words first; events are secondary. 
To paraphrase Porter Sargent, they are 
hopelessly trapped in the mazes of their 
own convolutions. 

The assumptions underlying present- 
day reading methodologies, that begin 
and end with ink marks and completely 
ignore all considerations of map-territory 
relations, etc., fit a primitive mentality 
and must be viewed as logically rotten. I 
can think of no group of intellectuals 
whom Wylie’s paragraph in Generation 
of Vipers fits more perfectly than the 
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overwhelming majority of ‘reading’ ex- 
perts who presume to advise their fel- 
low ignoramuses today: ‘The professors, 
deans, instructors, college presidents, 
teachers, and lecturers would, were they 
not lost in folly, tear down most of the 
school-houses and college buildings in 
which they have labored, as a reproach 
to themselves and the world for the fruit 
of their methods. They are too stupid 
and too full of moral cowardice, however, 
to investigate more than the surface of 
this blot they have helped put upon man 
by convincing him he is wise when he 
has been given, instead of wisdom, a 
little knowledge only (italics mine). 
Wylie is being unduly harsh here; but, 
with one or two exceptions, the reading 
‘authorities’ qualify, by virtue of long ex- 
perience, as surface investigators, par ex- 
cellence. 

A sane society would automatically dis- 
qualify anyone as an authority on reading 
whose knowledge about language and 
human behavior is based on the gobble- 
dygook in education and psychology 
journals—in short, reading about reading 
about reading, back to medieval Comen- 
ius. The typical megalomaniac ‘authority’ 
on ‘reading’ today quotes himself prom- 
iscuously to his complete satisfaction, and, 
in his self-centered conceit, seems bliss- 
fully unaware of the parallel between his 
behavior and that of a man lost in the 
forest. His fellow ‘authorities,’ deluded 
because his set of synonyms differs from 
their own, fail to see in his masturbation 
of his salivary glands the mirrored replica 
of their own circular performances. The 


mere fact that an individual can write’ 


hundreds of pages of ink marks, often 
consisting of what he said about what he 
said about what he said, should immedi- 
ately make him suspect in a society of 
‘authorities’ on symbolism. The simple 
fact that it is possible for such quackery 
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to continue undetected is perhaps the best 
proof that no one, including the ‘authori- 
ties’ themselves, take such noises and ink 
marks seriously. So feverishly do they 
pursue the bitch-goddess of Success, to 
use the terminology of William James, 
that they never stop to investigate whether 
or not what they are doing has any rele- 
vance to what is going on in the world of 
nonverbal events. 

When the history of this sordid age of 
man’s brutality to man is written, perhaps 
nothing will stand out with such shock- 
ing clarity as the record of supposed au- 
thorities on symbolism who, in an age of 
atomic power, ignorantly and selfishly re- 
doubled their efforts to maintain personal 
prestige by regurgitating the tabula rasa of 
ancient history and played as if, with each 
new crop of synonyms for ‘get,’ a great 
‘advance’ had been made. 

The map represents not all of the ter- 
ritory. This is one of the important les- 
sons that many of the footnotes to history 
can teach us—if only we can learn. But 
who will teach the millions how to deal 
with the maps of today when the scholars 
themselves have produced so little evi- 
dence that they know how? They do not 
understand that it is impossible to evalu- 
ate the non-verbal events correctly through 
a study of words alone. They do not 
realize that to read requires constant 
checks upon not-words. 

The next time we fail to take the not 
all into account, millions may understand 
that the map is not all only a split-second 
before the atomic flash of sudden death. 
Never in the history of mankind have so 
many depended on so few: the few who 
may, while time remains, teach us what 
we are doing when we deal with the ink 
marks and the noises. For the territories 
of the future wil] test the maps of today, 
no matter what the ink marks and the 
noises say. 




















EXTENSIONAL AGREEMENT IN THE TERMS, 
‘HYPOTHESIS ‘THEORY’ AND ‘LAW’* 


The Problem 


This study represents an attempt to 
measure the degree of extensional agree- 
ment among a group of psychologists in 
their usage of certain labels, which were 
familiar to and commonly employed by 
all members of the group. Specifically, 
the problem was to measure the degree 
of agreement among the twenty psycholo- 
gists as to the applicability of the three 
labels, hypothesis, theory and law to a 
group of twenty statements, each of which 
had been labelled in one of the three 
ways by the original author of the state- 
ment. 


Procedure and Subjects 

The group of subjects was made up of 
twenty persons, all in the field of psy- 
chology, either graduate students or 
teachers. None of the subjects had had 
less than a year’s graduate work in the 
field and all were conversant with the 
type of material used. 

The material for the study consisted of 
the following twenty statements, each one 
typed on a 3x5 index card. The state- 
ments were chosen from a heterogeneous 
group of psychological writings (text- 
books, systematic treatises and histories of 
psychology) and were selected because 
each had been definitely labelled in each 
case as hypothesis, theory, or law by the 
original author of the statement. 

The statements: 

1. ‘Other things being equal, those 
acts leading to consequences which 
satisfy a need are selected and learned 


* From Proceedings of the lowa Academy 
of Science, 52, 255-259, 1945. 
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whereas those leading to consequences 
which do not satisfy a need are elim- 
inated or inhibited.’ 

2. “When action is defined as units 
of energy multiplied by units of time, 
movement occurs from one position to 
the other, over the shortest possible 
path.’ 

3. “The work decrement of a given 
S-R (stimulus response) connection is 
relative to the recency of the previous 
functions of that connection.’ 

4. 'Human organisms, when forced 
to make a decision, tend to exhibit 
emotionally-toned behavior.’ 

5. ‘For every color sensation there 
may be found an antagonistic or com- 
plementary one, which, when mixed 
with it in proper proportions, gives 
gray; and, if mixed in any other pro- 
portions, give a color sensation of low 
saturation having the hue of the 
stronger component.’ 

6. ‘All observable facts are ulti- 
mately explainable on a common basis 
—the physical continuum.’ 

7. ‘This apprehension or definition 
of a perceived figure is always such 
as to express as sharply as possible the 
essence of the structure as the subject 
gets it.’ 

8. ‘Consciousness of bodily dis- 
turbance is the essential element in 
emotional consciousness.’ 

“9. ‘The propagated disturbance 
evoked by a single stimulus in a single 
functional unit of nerve or muscle is 
always as large as that functional unit 
is capable of producing at the moment 
when the response is evoked, no mat- 
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ter how strong the stimulus may be.’ 

10. ‘In nature, qualitative changes 
may take place in a strictly definite way 
for each separate case only by means 
of quantitative gains or of quantitative 
losses of matter or motion (so-called 
energy). 

11. ‘Certain behavior mechanisms 
are organized in animals during the 
pre-adult phases of life by virtue of the 
same or similar endogenous regulatory 
agencies as those accounting for char- 
acteristic changes of the egg, gastrula- 
tion, histogenesis, organogenesis and 
many other phases of somatic growth.’ 

12. ‘All psychical phenomena orig- 
inate in the particular creative force 
of the individual and are expressions 
of his personality.’ 

13. “When a person has in mind 
any two or more ideas he has more or 
less power to bring to mind any rela- 
tion that essentially holds between 
them.’ 

14. ‘Other things being equal, the 
more frequently a connection has been 
exercised the stronger the connection.’ 

15. ‘The mean number of repeti- 
tions between the first success and the 
last failure is an increasing function of 
the mean number of repetitions re- 
quired for learning.’ 

16. ‘In comparing magnitudes it is 
not the arithmetical difference but the 
ratio of the magnitudes which we per- 
ceive.” 

17. ‘Resistance at the synapse 
changes during learning, fatigue and 
under various metabolic conditions.’ 

18. ‘Intelligence is composed of a 
general capacity and specific capaci- 
ties for expression in various fields of 
reaction such as music, skating and 
mathematics.’ 

19. ‘Awarenesses are the reactions 
of the central nervous system, par- 


ticularly of the cerebrum, which take 

place independently of afferent or ef- 

ferent nerves, but may finally culminate 
in action of effectors.’ 

20. ‘The motivation of life is the 
libido, which is sexual energy undif- 
ferentiated from hunger at birth (sex 
and food-getting instincts).’ 

The general procedure for the investi- 
gation was to hand to the subject a pack 
of 20 cards upon which the statements 
were typed and numbered, one to a card, 
along with three sets of instructions, each 
set being typed on a card which was con- 
tained in an envelope. The specific in- 
structions were as follows: 

‘Directions: After shuffling the 3 x 5 
cards, indicate on the attached slip of 
paper by an (X) beside the number cor- 
responding to the index number on each 
of the 20 cards if you would label the 
statement on the card a _ hypothesis. 
When finished with all the statements 
replace this card and the slip of paper in 
the envelope and repeat the directions 
found in the other two envelopes.’ 

On the two additional instruction cards 
the words theory and Jaw were substi- 
tuted in the above for the word 4y- 
pothesis. An attached slip of paper, upon 
which the subject was to indicate his 
agreement or disagreement that the label 
fit the respective statements, accompanied 
each set of directions. There was no time 
limit imposed upon the subject, but it 
was stipulated that he was not to go back 
and compare subsequent labelings with 
the one or two which he had previously 
finished. The order in which the sets of 


‘directions were chosen by each subject 
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was a chance arrangement, the experi- 
menter placing each of the three sets of 
directions in its respective envelope and 
shuffling the three envelopes before 
handing the experimental materials to the 
subject. 
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Results 


The way in which the subjects labeled 
the statements by means of the three terms 
hypothesis, theory and law is indicated 
in Table 1. 








Table 1. The number of subjects 
(N=20) labeling each of twenty state- 
ments hypothesis, theory and law. 


Number of subjects Labeling 


Statement Hypothesis Theory Law 
1 8 10 
2 7 2 12 
3 6 3 14 
4 11 5 4 
5 2 1 18 
6 7 12 3 
7 10 10 2 
8 12 12 1 
9 4 5 15 

10 6 12 6 
11 16 11 1 
12 12 9 0 
13 10 8 0 
14 10 7 12 
15 7 3 9 
16 3 4 10 
17 12 11 2 
18 10 16 0 
19 9 13 0 
20 9 16 0 








From these basic data it is possible to 
compute an Extensional Agreement In- 
dex, EAI, for each of the three labels 
with reference to its application to each 
statement, and then to determine the 
average EAI for each of the three labels 
with reference to the group of statements. 


The EAI is the absolute value of 2x0 


in which x is the number who label the 
statement as either hypothesis, the. ry, or 
law, as the case may be, and » is the num- 
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ber of subjects in the group. This formula 
takes into account both the agreement de- 
rived from the labeling of a statement 
and the agreement derived from the non- 
labeling of it, so that if half the group 
labels and half does not, the net agree- 
ment is zero. Thus the index of agree- 
ment is a measure of the degree of agree- 
ment among the subjects with reference 
to the label in terms of either its ap- 
plicability or non-applicability to the 
statement in question, and this degree of 
agreement will range along a scale from 
0.00 (complete disagreement among the 
subjects) to 1.00 (complete agreement 
among the subjects). 

Table 2 shows the agreement indices 
for the three labels with reference to their 
applicability and non-applicability to each 
of the statements, and also the average 
EAI of each of the three labels with refer- 
ence to the group of statements. The re- 
sults should be considered as having been 
derived from three separate investiga- 
tions, and not as being continuous from 
label to label. 

As can be seen from Table 2, the de- 
gree of agreement among the subjects 
as to the applicability of the term Aypo- 
thesis to the group of statements was not 
high, the mean EAI being .28. 

For only four of the statements, num- 
bers 5,9, 11, and 16, the EAI for the term 
hypothesis was higher than .50. In other 
words, 16 times out of the possible 20, 
the 20 subjects were approximately evenly 
divided as to whether the statements 
represented or did not represent that to 


* For a detailed discussion of the Extensional 
Agreement Index and the formulae by which 
it may be computed, see Johnson, Wendell, 
People in Quandries: The Semantics of Per- 
sonal Adjustment. Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1946. pp. 507-511. Also Johnson, Wen- 
dell, ‘Studies in Language Behavior:’ 1. A Pro- 
gram of Research, Psychological Monographs, 
1944, 56, 1-15. 
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which the label Aypothesis supposedly re- 
fers. 

In their usage of the label theory there 
was somewhat more agreement, the mean 
EAI being .40. Even this value, however, 
would appear to be low. It is interesting 
to note that for nine of the 20 statements 
the EAI was .50 or higher and on only 








Table 2. The extensional agreement 
index of each of the three labels Aypo- 
thesis, theory and law with reference to 
their applicability to the twenty state- 
ments. 


EAI EAI EAI 
Statement Hypothesis Theory Law 

1 .20 30 .00 
30 80 20 

3 40 .70 40 
4 10 50 .60 
5 .80 .90 .80 
6 30 .20 70 
7 .00 .00 .80 
8 .20 .20 90 
9 .60 50 50 
10 40 20 40 
11 .60 .10 90 
12 .20 10 1.00 
13 .00 .20 1.00 
14 .00 30 .20 
15 30 70 10 
16 .70 .60 .00 
17 .20 .10 .80 
18 .00 .60 1.00 
19 10 30 1.00 
20 10 .60 1.00 





Aver.EAI .28+.24 .40+.26 .62+.35 








one statement, number 7, was there a 
complete lack of agreement as to whether 
the statement did or did not represent a 
theory. The statement for which there was 
the highest degree of agreement was 
number 5, and in this case 19 subjects 
agreed that the statement did not repre- 
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sent what to them is meant by the term 
theory. 

Although there is a difference of .12 
between the agreement indices of the 
labels hypothesis and theory, as they re- 
fer to the sampling of statements, this 
difference is not a statistically significant 
one. The critical ratio of the difference 
between the mean EAI’s is .57. From 
these results it is apparent that at least 
with reference to the twenty statements 
in question there is no clear-cut difference 
among the twenty subjects in their agree- 
ment concerning the usage of the two 
labels theory and hypothesis. 

Turning to the third term, Jaw, we find 
a somewhat higher index of agreement. 
The average EAI is .62. Thirteen of the 
statements show an EAI of .50 or higher, 
and in the case of five of these 13 there 
was perfect agreement that the label Jaw 
could not be applied. Five of the state- 
ments had indices of .20 or below and on 
two statements, numbers 1 and 16, there 
was no agreement, half of the subjects 
being of one opinion and half of the op- 
posite opinion. 

The degree of agreement among the 
subjects with reference to their usage of 
the label Jaw in the present situation 
tended to be significantly higher than the 
degree of agreement in the usage of the 
other two labels. The critical ratio of the 
difference between the mean EAI’s for 
hypothesis and law was 2.63, and the 
CR of the difference between mean EAI’s 
for theory and law was 2.08. 


Summary 
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In an investigation designed to measure 
the degree of extensional agreement 
among a group of twenty psychologists 
relative to the applicability of the three 
labels, hypothesis, theory and law, it was 
found that indices of such agreement 
(EAI’s) for the three labels were .28, .40 
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and .62, respectively. In other words, 
agreement as to whether or not the 
furnished materials (in the form of 
twenty statements) represented that to 
which the three labels refer was low, 
especially so in the case of the first two 
terms. 

Such findings necessarily bear only on 
the relationship between the three labels 
in question and the twenty statements 
used as material for the study. However, 


GENERAL SEMANTICS IN 


ROPER EVALUATION of a past in- 

cident and the consequent emotions 
seems to require mainly a high degree of 
agreement between the fact-territory and 
the words we use to report on it. Proper 
evaluation of a forthcoming event or situ- 
ation requires something more—a high 
degree of ‘projection’? and imagination, 
so that a fact-territory which does not yet 
exist in time and space—which exists in 
someone’s ‘minds’—can be created ade- 
quately in the world of words first. How- 
ever, never is that predicted event or sit- 
uation unrelated to the fact-territory that 
already exists. Thus in 1936 I made a 
notable misevaluation because I had a 
static outlook on the evaluations of The 
Literary Digest polls on Presidential elec- 
tions. I did not lose much money on my 
bet, but I lost a good deal of self-esteem, 
in-as-much as the person with whom I 


* Instructor in Speech and Basic Communi- 
cations, University of Denver. The writer 
wishes to express his indebtedness to Professor 
Elwood Murray of the University of: Denver 
for suggestions and assistance. 

*T use the word here in the sense of ac- 
curately perceiving a mental object as spatially 
and sensibly objective and ‘real.’ 


from these results it may be inferred 
with some reason that a comparable lack 
of extensional agreement as to the refer- 
ents of other fundamental terms exists 
not only among the present twenty sub- 
jects but also among the larger group of 
which they are a sampling. The lack of 
such basic extensional agreement may 
well account for a considerable portion 
of the controversy existing today in the 
field of psychology. 


DAILY LIVING 


P. F. LOEWEN’ 


made the bet was one whose judgment 
I did not respect. It will be recalled that 
up until that time The Literary Digest 
polls had never been wrong by more than 
three per cent. Though I knew that David 
Lawrence and others predicted an easy 
Roosevelt victory, I relied upon the Di- 
gest. I did not want Landon to win. 
Hence, I prided myself in objectivity. 
Landon won of course only two states. 
What had happened to the Digest poll? 
Was it because a new method was em- 
ployed? No. It was because the old 
method was still employed, and the con- 
ditions had changed. The poll was taken 
largely by telephone. By 1936 many peo- 
ple were voting who had not done so 
before, and a higher percentage of them 
did not own telephones. They were not 
polled. The Digest’s map for many 
years had corresponded closely to the ter- 
ritory. Then the territory changed but the 
map makers did not allow for this. They 
too had a static outlook—an outlook 
that became the more static and dogmatic 
because of previous successes. The newly 
important was not made important. There 
had been inadequate ‘orientation in terms 
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of process differences versus constancy 
identity.’ * The Digest discovered that its 
pole,,,, was not its poll,,,,, or its poll,,., 
Prediction was made not on the world-in- 
process. It was an expensive misevalu- 
ation, for the Digest not only lost face 
but also subscribers and soon folded up. 

In contrast to this incident let us con- 
sider a prediction of ‘future territory’ 
that has much less relation to the past. 
Anyone who comes along with a highly 
original idea, with an invention or a 
formula which has little to compare it 
with in our tradition or history, has an 
even greater problem in proper evalu- 
ation. In 1938 I met a Mr. Wright of 
central California who had a ‘new’ idea. 
Having once lost a coat and other be- 
longings left in his car, and finding it dif- 
ficult to identify or index the lost articles, 
Mr. Wright thought up an ‘original’ 
idea: Why not ‘register’ such personal 
articles? Registration certificates were 
printed. These were to be offered to mer- 
chants, who, on selling a watch, a type- 
writer, an unbrella, a suit, a brief case, a 
hand bag, etc., would fill out one of these 
‘registration’ blanks, giving a brief de- 
scription and including the serial number 
(if any) and, in addition putting the 
serial number of the certificate on the art- 
icle. In reality his plan was that of ‘index- 
ing’ personal articles. The merchant 
would charge a fee of a quarter to a dol- 
lar (according to the value of the article) , 
and he would keep say thirty per cent of 
that fee. Mr. Wright drew a map of the 
territory as he envisioned it would be. 


Suppose in a city the size of Oakland you © 


sell this idea to only fifty merchants. 
These fifty ‘register’ on the average only 
four articles per day, for an average fee of 
forty cents each. Each merchant retains 
his thirty per cent and he, Mr. Wright, 
* Wendell Johnson, People in Quandaries, 
Harper and Brothers, New York, p. 432. 
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would make $1.12 from each of them that 
day or fifty-six dollars. At the end of the 
month Mr. Wright pictured himself com- 
ing around to pick up the duplicate reg- 
istration blanks, handing the merchant a 
new tablet of blanks and collecting his 
seventy per cent. And since he had copy- 
righted the idea, he could next go into 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Salt Lake 
City, Chicago and New York to sign up 
thousands of merchants. Think of the 
profits! ‘Colossal!’ as Hollywood would 
say. 

It seemed like a good idea. The chiefs 
of police readily saw that such registration 
would simplify their work. It would serve 
as excellent evidence of ownership in 
court. Some cities had already required 
the registration of bicycles; one city even 
required a list of household possessions 
to be filed in the police department. 
Naturally the police of other cities would 
be happy to have that paper work taken 
care of by a private organization and at 
the owner's expense. 

But the whole scheme failed. Mr. 
Wright's map, I found, did not at all fit 
the territory when it came to looking 
closely at the multi-ordinality of business 
relations. He had overlooked several 
factors in these relations: 


1. The merchant really does not care 
whether people lose their belongings or 
have them stolen. The man who has 
lost his watch is a prospect for another 
watch. As long as he has one, he is not 
a prospect. 

2. The merchants in general felt at 
that time that they already had far too 
much paper work. They are interested 
in selling things across the counter, 
collecting money, and then repeating 
the process. ‘No more paper work, 
please. I don’t want to hire any more 
clerks and secretaries.’ 
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3. The public is indifferent about tak- 
ing precautions against the future. Not 
all people are like Mr. Wright, who 
identified himself with the many. But 
citizen, is not citizen,. 
4. Writing down a description on a 
certificate does not give many people 
as much security as putting a fifteen 
cent name-tag on an umbrella or suit- 
case. 
5. ‘Registration’ had a bad connotation 
to the merchant. It reminded him too 
much of government regulations, red- 
tape and reports. 
Mr. Wright's misevaluation, and mine 
too, resulted in part from our failure to 
construct a map of minimum expecta- 


tions as well as of maximum probability. 
Not having thought out and prepared for 
the least favorable outcomes, we looked 
at the map of maximum probability 
(which as yet was merely a map of the 
territory that was to be), and soon we 
convinced ourselves that it was the real 
territory. Mr. Wright showed few indi- 
cations of being a chronic mis-evaluator. 
He was not impulsive nor tense nor dog- 
matic nor given very much to allnesses. 
But his reactions and observations were 
limited. He looked too much upon his 
‘invention’ with pride and not enough 
upon the extensional framework of busi- 
ness processes into which it would have 
to be fitted. 





The general popular, purely verbal, acceptance of Freud did a 


great disservice to psychiatry in that it exerted an influence on the 
psychiatrist before the psychiatrist had time leisurely and quietly 
to submit the new ideas to the test in the privacy of his clinical 
work. Thus it has come to pass that after fifty years of truly revo- 
lutionary discoveries in the realm of man’s psyche the general 
public and a good part of the medical profession seem to have 
become conversant with the terminology and not the substance of 
the ideas in question. This denotes the very phenomenon which 
Freud repeatedly described as scientifically and psychologically un- 
sound, for it marks man’s propensity to deal with words rather than 
with things whenever his ego organization is not strong enough 
to face those realities for which his superego created in him so many 
blind spots. 
GREGORY ZILBOORG, Mind, Medicine, and Man 
(Harcourt, Brace, 1943). 
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x EDITORIAL + 
Cassius Jackson Keyser, 1862-1947 


A THE AGE OF 85, in full vigor of his 
profound and sparkling mind, Cas- 
sius Jackson Keyser, emeritus Adrain 
professor of mathematics, Columbia Uni- 
versity, died on May 8, 1947, in New 
York City. 

Here and now we cannot give more 
than a perfunctory survey of this admir- 
ably full and rich life. As teacher, think- 
er, and writer, he made original and sys- 
tematic efforts on behalf of the relation- 
ship of mathematics and philosophy, and 
of both to education; and—even more 
important—on behalf of the possible 
contribution of these disciplines toward 
the preservation and re-juvenation of 
man’s civilization. The danger, nay, the 
menace of decay and dilapidation of 
civilization in ever more complex and 
mechanized networks of human relations, 
was clear to Keyser’s searching and uni- 
versalistic mind long before the second 
and even before the first of the world 
catastrophes had occurred. He not only 
wrote about it but he tried his best to 
combat these dangers in Ais sphere and 
with the means at his command—educa- 
tion. The significance of Keyser’s work 


may become even more evident to future . 


generations than it has, so far, to his 
contemporaries—#f a civilization worthy 
of the name is to survive. 

Born in Rawson, Ohio, on May 15, 
1862, he early showed his brilliance; 
with a B.S. at the age of 21, he became 
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principal and superintendent of public 
schools in Ohio and Missouri from 1885- 
90. After 1891 he taught mathematics, 
in a steady ascendency from instructor 
to professor, at the University of Miss- 
ouri, Harvard, State Normal School 
(New Paltz, N. Y.), Washington Uni- 
versity (St. Louis), and Barnard Col- 
lege. Then, from 1904 until 1927, he 
was Adrain professor at Columbia Uni- 
versity, serving during this period also 
as exchange professor at the University 
of California. He was also a Fellow of 
the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. 

However, far beyond his immediate 
influence exerted through his teaching 
and his efforts to improve educational 
methods in mathematics in his beloved 
America, beyond even his significance 
as a mathematical thinker and explorer 
of new frontiers, Keyser will become a 
far-radiating force through what appears 
to be his most original contribution: the 
new position in which he strove to put 
mathematics in its philosophic aspects, 
in its implications for and its import on, 
mankind’s evolution, especially man’s 
future. 

It is in this area—most notably in his 
outstanding work Mathematical Philo- 
sophy (1922)—that Keyser crossed the 
path of the ideas which have since ach- 
ieved systematic formulation and accel- 
erating expansion as general semantics. 
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At that early time, it was Keyser who, in 
his above-named book, gave full recog- 
nition and praise to Korzybski’s newly 
established principles, especially the hu- 
man phenomenon of ‘time-binding.’ 

True enough, it is quite difficult to 
evaluate to what degree the average stu- 
dent of mathematics, and, for that mat- 
ter, also of general semantics, may have 
acquainted himself with Keyser’s writ- 
ings. But whoever will undertake to 
study them will not only be richly re- 
warded but will, probably, be agree- 
ably surprised by the ease, clarity and 
graciousness of his style in treating sub- 
jects which are usually thought of as 
dull and unattractive. 

Another trait in which the general 
semanticist will find genuine kinship 
with Keyser, is the latter's deep feeling 
of the responsibility of a reputedly so 
‘remote’ and abstract a science as math- 
ematics, and of science in general, to 
mankind’s practical social future. Thus, 
Keyser wrote as early as 1935—long be- 
fore the now so conspicuous ‘awaken- 
ing of the scientists to civic conscious- 
ness’—in the series included in Mathe- 
matics and the Question of the Cosmic 
Mind about ‘the tragedy of our modern 
culture.’ 

Not only as a scientist, but also as a 


private citizen, Keyser as late as his 
eightieth year would take a forthright 
stand in all matters he deemed worthy 
of public attention. In personal-social 
relationships he was of unusual charm 
and wit, of great width of interests, and 
of an erudition far beyond his ‘own’ 
scientific field. When I visited him last 
time, he read to me with vibrant voice, 
with almost fiery feeling and in perfect 
musical rhythm the translation of Eurip- 
ides’ famous choric praise of Athens, he 
himself enjoying it with a youthful en- 
thusiasm. 

Cassius Jackson Keyser, American 
mathematician, native son of the Mid- 
dle West, whose mind was to become 
universal in scope, will be remembered 
far beyond the circle of his many stu- 
dents and friends. The twilight of an 
oncoming period of dark ages seems 
ready to engulf our civilization, menac- 
ing freedom of thought and of teaching 
in many lands. All the more posterity 
will have to seek for the steady and 
friendly light that shines forth into the 
darkness from the life work of the author 
of Mathematical Philosophy, who was in 
his own quiet way an American fighter 
for the survival of humanity. 

Dr. JOSEPH MEIERS 
New York City 





It happens to be the case that we cannot, in our language, refer 
to the sensible properties of a thing without introducing a word 
or phrase which appears to stand for the thing itself as opposed to 
anything which may be said about it. And, as a result of this, those 
who are infected by the primitive superstition that to every name a 
single real entity must correspond assume that it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish logically between the thing itself and any, or all, of its 
sensible properties. And so they employ the term ‘substance’ to 


refer to the thing itself. 


A. J. AYER, Language, Truth and Logic (Oxford U.P., 1936). 
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+ BOOK REVIEWS + 


Not So Mysterious East* 


RICHER BY AsIA. By Edmond Taylor. 
Houghton, Mifflin. 


EDMOND TAYLOR, journalist and for- 
eign correspondent, went to the Far East, 
equipped like most Occidentals with a 
standard set of beliefs about the Orient, 
and in addition a rich background of 
reading in belles lettres, psychiatry, cul- 
tural anthropology, and science. But 
these, deeply absorbed, had given him 
something more—a technique of self- 
analysis, a way of evaluating his own 
evaluations: ‘Just living in India seemed 
a malady and I began to observe my 
malady the way a laboratory rat, if he 
were capable of thought, might try to 
understand the experiments that were 
being performed upon him by relating 
them to his own symptoms. As I studied 
myself and the rats in the neighboring 
cages I thought: Rat, you are not a 
glossy rat, a brisk rat; you are not the 
rat you were. What has happened to 
you?” 

Taylor's book is the product of his 
dramatic experiences as an OSS man 
engaged in psychological warfare in the 
Southeast Asia Command under Lt. Gen. 
Wedemeyer. But he pays scant attention 
to the drama of external events of which 
he was a part. The book is concerned 
almost solely with the adventures of his 
mind—a sensitive and intelligent mind 

* A condensed version of this review was 
published in Chicago Sun Book Week. 
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‘used as an instrument from which one 
can take readings of other men’s uncom- 
municated thought.’ The question he 
tackles—and answers to a remarkable 
degree— is one that the rest of us glance 
at momentarily and turn away from in 
despair: how can we attain one world, 
cultures being as diverse as they are? By 
examining his own feelings, by exposing 
himself to the influences that make In- 
dians and Japanese and Burmese think 
as they do (‘It is the principle,’ he says, 
‘of finding a strayed horse by thinking 
where you would go if you were a horse, 
and then going there’), he finds that it 
becomes possible ‘to leap across barriers 
of race and time and circumstance,’ ‘I 
have tried,’ he explains, ‘to think in 
thought-channels of alien cultures and 
men long dead. I have assumed in reach- 
ing certain conclusions that my mind was 
some percent Asiatic as well as some per- 
cent witch-doctor and assassin, that it 
contained fractional Hinduisms and Bud- 
dhisms, as well as fractional fascisms 
and imperialisms, that one world nec- 
essitated using my fractional Hinduism 
to understand India as it necessitated 
using my fractional fascism to fight 
fascism.” 

The result is a strange and beautiful 
book, as rich in paradox as anything by 
Kenneth Burke, but full of a deeper 
human insight grounded in the realities 
of first hand experience: talks with 
British officers, meetings with Siamese 
troops, travelling through jungles in a 
jeep, bull sessions with Indian intellect- 
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uals, a rally conducted by Ghandi, work- 
ing out fantastic plots in psychological 
warfare with his OSS colleagues. The 
secret of Taylor's insight is his insistence 
upon taking Oriental ‘absurdity’ seriously 
and trying to find out, by dragging his 
own cultural unconscious and his inherit- 
ed unconscious assumptions out into the 
light, how it compares to his own beliefs, 
and what kind of sense it makes. Ex- 
posing himself to Hindu religion, to 
jungle adventures, to the sights and 
sounds of India, Taylor discovers what 
realities of human experience underlie 
Eastern beliefs that ‘make no sense’ to us 
—for example, the doctrine of Karma, or 
the apparent ‘animal worship’ of popular 
Hindu pantheism. As Taylor enters into 
the dynamics of arriving at such beliefs, 
we begin to have an intimation of some 
of the vast areas of consciousness that 
have never been cultivated in Western 
thought. The language of Hindu relig- 
ious mysticism, he finds, makes no sense 
at all at one level, but makes a great deal 
of sense when one tries to experience the 
realities of human emotion to which the 
language points: ‘Hinduism, without 
having a biology, had a biological con- 
science, a keen sense of man’s citizenship 
in nature, a zoological as well as a social 
ideal of fraternity.’ ‘The Hindu monkey- 
god, Hanuman, is a figment of man’s 
imagination but he may be more useful 
than Darwin—at least serve the same 
purpose—in aiding man to understand 
his place in nature. As a language device 
Hanuman is obviously unsatisfactory, he 
corresponds to the use of an imaginary 
number where a real one should suffice, 
but after struggling with the problem of 
trying to express my jungle-experiences 
in real numbers I came to the conclusion 
that no existing [Occidental] vocabulary 
or syntax was very satisfactory.’ 
Recognizing the areas of insight and 
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delusion and of mixtures of both in 
Eastern thought, Taylor is equally con- 
cerned with the delusions we accept as 
truth in our culture. There are two kinds 
of delusion, the private and the public 
(or institutional). As an agent of psy- 
chological warfare, embroiled in situa- 
tions where one can never be too sure 
whether the inferences one makes about 
enemy activity are reality or delusion, 
living in an atmosphere of secret war- 
fare that is like the acting out of a para- 
noic dream, Taylor has thought long and 
hard about delusion. Private delusion 
(‘My wife is trying to put arsenic in my 
coffee’) we all recognize. But we remain 
unaware of a vaster and more pervasive 
set of delusions of a public kind—public 
in that they are shared by all and are 
therefore never suspected of being delu- 
sions. As racial and political groups, we 
almost inevitably think in paranoid 
terms: ‘Our obsession with security, the 
constant feeling of lurking menace, of 
invisible hostilities, of enemy minds plot- 
ting against us—where outside an in- 
sane asylum could one find a better ex- 
ample of a persecution-complex?’ His 
analysis of the white man’s unconscious 
necessity of thinking of Indians in night- 
marish, mythological, and essentially par- 
anoid terms is psychological penetration 
of a high order. 

The boldness and originality of much 
of the author's thought require frequent 
recourse to metaphor—metaphors pur- 
sued seriously for the light they can 
throw on problems hitherto dimly recog- 
nized. One of these is ‘sahib-sickness,’ 
a tropical disease common among whites 
in India, but not without victims else- 
where: ‘I think it must be a law of 
psychology that when a bourgeois sud- 
denly starts living the life of a grand 
duke, he does not feel like a grand duke 
but like a god.’ Another is his notion 
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of ideals as a kind of ‘vitamin,’ and the 
lack of ideals as a ‘spiritual avitamino- 
sis,’ a disease resulting from deficiencies 
in ‘psychic factors in social relationships 
which are as quantitatively insignificant 
in the consciousness of the individual 
as vitamins are in his food, as signifi- 
cant to his emotional life as vitamins are 
to his bodily functions.’ 

Having found Indian politics to be 
‘confused, contradictory, and deluded,’ 
he also discovers that Western politics 
are equally so when examined in the 
same way: ‘I have really been bewildered 
for years, while pretending to myself that 
I was not.’ We rationalize our own con- 
fused beliefs into ‘neat orderly systems 
that are capable of explaining anything, 
because they omit everything which their 
premise cannot explain. Such ideologies 
usually end by becoming systematic de- 
lusions. .... " How then shall we be- 


‘come ‘richer by Asia’? We become richer, 


Taylor says, because sympathetic expo- 
sure to Indian delusions, which are 
‘such grotesque and yet illuminating cari- 
catures of our own,’ as well as to Indian 
wisdom, breaks down our ‘tendency to 
systematize reality into delusion.’ In ex- 
plaining this point Taylor uses his rich- 
est metaphor—the idea that Asia, for all 
its ‘backwardness,’ or because of it, can 
provide for the West a ‘cultural opposi- 
tion which functions like the political 
opposition within parliamentary systems, 
acting as a check on the will of the maj- 
ority and at the same time helping by 
its criticism to keep the dominant party 
faithful to its ideology.’ What, for ex- 
ample, if Indian opinion had had to be 
taken into consideration before our re- 
solving upon the Bikini tests? India has 
areas of sensitivity and wisdom different 
from our own, but no less important. 
‘The backwardness of any people is 
merely the field of activity in which it 


has not specialized. . . . No single man, 
community, or culture can realize all the 
human capabilities or formulate all the 
possible human values.’ In short, we 
can become more truly ourselves and 
more fully realize our own ideals only 
by becoming less like what we have been. 
Western culture can dream of one world, 
but it hasn’t got what it takes to achieve 
it. Our development has been too lop- 
sided. Eastern and Western culture to- 
gether, however, may be able to achieve 
it. 

But the real enemy both in the East 
and West is delusion—not the delusion 
of the neurotic, but ‘the fragments of 
neurosis and delusion in normal men.’ 
What is needed is ‘a discipline whereby 
the normal man can train himself to 
become something healthier than a nor- 
mal man, to become an athlete of reality.’ 
Nevertheless, the combating of delusion, 
as the Buddhists know and as people 
‘disciplined in self-knowledge’ by such 
Western sciences as psychiatry and cul- 
tural anthropology also know, can all too 
easily lead to counter-delusions. To be 
aware of the danger of these counter- 
delusions is to avoid self-defeat—it is 
to avoid such things as the war-to-end- 
war that results in another war. One's 
first job is to combat delusion in oneself 
—and if it is argued that the world can- 
not wait for two billion people to straight- 
en themselves out, it can also be said 
that freeing one’s own mind from delu- 
sion is itself a public act: ‘Any victory 
over delusion in a single mind is a blow 
struck at the accumulation of group delu- 
sions which is the main cause of the 
world’s disunity.’ Only the undeluded 
are truly effective, and the enemies of 
delusion—whether undeluded soldier or 
undeluded pacificist—are partners in the 
attainment of one world whether they 
know it or not. To this the general 
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semanticist will fervently agree. 
Constantly thinking in terms of re- 
lationships rather than categories; ready 
to ignore traditional distinctions between 
public and private, between psycholog- 
ical and economic, between religious 
and technological; thoroughly aware of 
the realities of climate, physiology, per- 
sonal relationships, social conventions, 
and human experience which the various 
poetic and scientific vocabularies of the 
East and West so imperfectly represent, 
Edmond Taylor has written a book of 
enormous originality and suggestiveness. 
Nowhere, from the beginning to the end 
of the book, is there a stale idea or a 
trite emotion. Although the style is clear 
and lucid, you will read it slowly, be- 
cause you will often want to pause to let 
another new idea sink in. And as soon 
as you finish the book you will want to 
turn to the beginning and start again. 


S. I. HAYAKAWA 


Woman as Log 


Modern Woman:The Lost Sex, by Ferdi- 
nand Lundberg and Marynia Farnham, 
Harper and Brothers, New York, 
1947, 497 pp. 


THE Gist OF this book is, in a sen- 
tence, that the ills of the world are due 
to women’s efforts to become men. 

The trouble, according to social his- 
torian Lundberg and psychiatrist Farn- 
ham, began with one man—Nikolaus 
Copernicus. Before Copernicus revealed 
the fact that man and his earth are not 
the center of things, all was relatively 
well. The male was the true patriarch and 
provider, playing the role cut out for him 
by nature. Woman was the mother and 
educator of the race, playing a part also 
rooted in the nature of things. 

When Copernicus showed man that he 
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was but a powerless speck on a larger 
but still insignificant speck, he was 
shaken to his foundations. His reaction 
was a desperate effort to prove that it 
wasn't so. His efforts at asserting his 
mastery led him to cultivate a tool 
already given him—his mind—and to 
create new external tools to prove 
that he was still master of the uni- 
verse. Thus science, technology, in- 
dustrialism, and capitalism. But this 
frantic striving for power, which came 
to characterize his whole life, also drew 
women into its vortex. Man devaluated 
woman and her maternal role, for she 
produced none of these evidences of 
power; and woman responded by becom- 
ing a feminist, which meant in large 
part that she demanded the right to act 
like a man. She got most of what she ask- 
ed for, but in the process destroyed her 
home—destroyed it externally by leaving 
it, or internally by rejecting her mother- 
role, and therefore her children. The 
youngsters, rejected openly, dominated 
by the mother, or over-protected by wo- 
men reacting against their own rejection 
of their role, make up the 50 to 67 per 
cent of our population who are in one 
way or another neurotic. 

The authors’ solution, again in a sen- 
tence, is for woman to recognize that 
men and women, because of fundamental 
physiological differences, must also play 
different social roles. The role of woman 
is as mother; secondarily she may pursue 
other occupations, such as nursing, teach- 
ing, medicine, or of course psychiatry, 
which are extensions of the mother-role. 
In her relationship to man she should 
be, in the last analysis, obedient—his is 
the decision-making function. Sexually 
she should be passive—sexual inter- 
course for the woman ‘is not as easy as 
rolling off a log. . . it is easier . . . it is 
as easy as being the log.’ More than this, 








she can achieve full sexual satisfaction 
only as intercourse is preparation for 
pregnancy. Finally, she should accept this 
as a biological basis for the double stand- 
ard of morality. 

As for the man, he is to be ‘every 
inch the patriarch,’ kindly but authori- 
tative. In all situations, including the 
sexual, he is to be the active masterful 
one. This mastery it should be added, is 
a genuine competence and not the 
phony pseudo-mastery characteristic of 
power-driven man under capitalism. By 
nature he is incapacitated for the more 
important phases of child-rearing; for 
the first year or more he should leave the 
child almost completely to the mother. 

This return to ‘natural’ roles, Lund- 
berg and Farnham believe, should be 
encouraged as social policy. Bachelors 
should be taxed; allowances should be 
given to mothers to encourage (legiti- 


mate) childbearing. Such encouragement 


should be given, however, only to those 
who are fit to raise children, i.e., those 
who accept the role. Women should be 
barred from teaching unless married, and 
discriminated against unless they have 
children. Government should propagand- 
ize the facts about the proper role of 
women, using, for example, talks by 
sociologists, educators, psychologists and 
psychiatrists spotted at strategic hours 
over nationwide networks and recom- 
mended by the President. 

In spite of the fact that this book 
claims to be the scientific basis for a 
social program, its major propositions are 
either factually erroneous or metaphys- 
ical rather than scientific. It is hard to 
give credence to Lundberg and Farnham’s 
claim that Copernicus’ discovery was 
the cause of the capitalist revolution 
when we remember that Copernicus was 
born in 1473 and did not write until 
after Columbus discovered America—an 
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event which demonstrated that expansive 
commercial capitalism was already rela- 
tively mature. Nor do the authors, having 
attributed our present mess to Coperni- 
cus’ devaluation of man, explain what 
there is about modern man that makes 
him likely, even granted the changes 
they advocate, to accept his cosmic power- 
lessness any more graciously than pre- 
Copernican man could. 

The basic fault of the book is a se- 
mantic one. In brief, the whole argu- 
ment rests upon a personification—the 
preordained purpose of Nature to which 
women, and men, must perform. This 
comes out in such statements as ‘a wo- 
man, in looking at her mirror, is only 
looking at the future of the race.’ This 
does not mean that a good many of the 
authors’ conclusions may not be valid; 
it does mean that they are not stated in 
such a form that they can be extension- 
ally confirmed or refuted. 

It is nonsense—literally—to say that a 
woman ‘naturally’ cannot achieve sexual 
satisfaction apart from thoughts of child- 
birth. All that is extensionally given in 
either male or female is a particular set 
of urges for relief of certain physical 
tensions, which may be relieved by a 
number of objects in a number of ways 
with a variety of results. The rest is 
cultural. Lundberg and Farnham might 
have said: ‘Male and female are inescap- 
ably different physiologically. This means 
that there are certain ways of organizing 
sex and sex roles which would seem more 
likely to give satisfaction to the partici- 
pants than would other arrangements.’ 
But instead of discussing function— 
which is a scientific concept—they bring 
in the metaphysical purpose of an inex- 
orable Mother Nature who inescapably 
saves or dooms the female sex. The ar- 
gument is thus sociologically and seman- 
tically untenable. 
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Since Lundberg and Farnham succeed 
in disposing of all those who disagree 
with them by relegating them to un- 
pleasant psychoanalytic categories, it is 
only fair (because, among other things, 
it is the only way to handle this sort of 
people) to attempt a bit of amateur ana- 
lysis of them. Lundberg we may dismiss 
in a sentence: in this collaboration, to all 
appearances he plays what the authors 
call the ‘passive-feminine’ role, i.e., the 
major argument seems to be Farnham’s. 
The female author has strong although 
relatively well disguised masochistic 
urges, meaning that she is looking for an 
overpowering male on whom she can 
lean (but whom she can at the same 
time despise—it comes out through the 
book). In other ways she also exhibits 
a desire to suffer. Her notion of satis- 
factory sexual intercourse, for example, 
translated into extensional terms, would 
be rape or near-rape accompanied by 
phantasies of labor pains. What exper- 
ience of rejection or domination by her 
father produced the guilt and desire for 
submission implicit in her notion of sex 
roles, I shall not try to guess. 

In writing the last paragraph, I am 
not trying to be facile or to give aid and 
comfort to uncritical opponents of the 
psychoanalytic approach. This is the last 
thing I want to do, especially since this 
book does present, incidental to its main 
theme, an excellent summary, and appli- 
cation to certain specific problems, of 
psychoanalytic findings. The debunking 
of the models whom modern feminists 
are prone to imitate economically and 
sexually—the harried competitive male 
of the business world and the phallic- 
narcistic (egocentric Casanova type) male 
of the boudoir—is valuable. The treat- 
ment of the motivations behind this 
kind of feminism seems in considerable 
part sound. There is an excellent sum- 
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mary of some of Wilhelm Reich's psy- 
choanalytic work which furnishes a use- 
ful counter-irritant to a number of irre- 
sponsible semi-popular attacks which have 
been made on him recently. The authors’ 
thesis that parental attack on children 
is the chief breeding-ground of neu- 
rosis, while it plays down the importance 
of sex in the interest of respectability, 
seems to me to emphasize an important 
aspect which Freudian and sociological 
theories of neurosis have treated at most 
only implicitly. The trouble is that Farn- 
ham has carried her analysis to a point 
where a number of practical solutions 
(all of which might radically revise the 
present statuses of men and women) are 
possible on the basis of the data, and 
then tacked on her own projected wishes 
(buttressed by the ‘intention of Nature’) 
as the only scientific answer. ; 

The political implications of her con- 
clusions, and the kind of motivation they 
seem to represent, are ominous. Farnham’s 
notion of the ideal male is carried over 
(in a fashion explainable in good Freud- 
ian terms) into her attitude toward gov- 
ernment, which is to be a stern and 
benevolent tyrant, doing such things as 
broadcasting her projections to the great 
mass as undisputed scientific fact, with 
the recommendation of the President 
(another benevolent father figure) that 
everybody listen. I am not saying that 
the fact that Farnham’s own needs are 
discernible in her conclusions has any- 
thing to do with the objective truth or 
falsity of what she says, but simply that 
she does not state her propositions in 
terms which make them capable of veri- 
fication, and at the same time uses the 
mantle of psychoanalysis to give the 
cloak of science to premises which are 
semantically meaningless. In so doing, 
she gives support to those whose needs 
for a benevolent tyrant lead like hers 














toward acceptance of the omnicompetent 
State as a substitute for the good power- 
ful father. And in our times, we have too 
much of this already. 

Don CALHOUN 


Seezng Paint as Paint 


THE New VISION, third revised edition, 
by Laszl6 Moholy-Nagy. Wittenborn 
and Company, New York, 1946. 80 
pp. $3. 

VISION IN MOTION, by Laszl6 Moholy- 
Nagy. Paul Theobald, Chicago, 1947. 
371 pp. $10.50. 


TO THOSE FAMILIAR with the work of 
Liaszl6 Moholy-Nagy his recent death sig- 
nified the passing of one of the century's 
foremost artists. You may know him only 
in a vague sort of way as an artist who 
did all kinds of ‘abstract’ things with 
metal and glass, plastics, paper, cork 
and bits of wood. In that case, you may 
want to know what he was about. It 
might interest you a bit more if I said 
that some readers of ETC. may feel that 
he was one of the century’s foremost 
non-aristotelians, 

Perhaps nowhere is the effect of the 
artistotelian structure of our language 
on sheer sensory perception so remark- 
ably apparent as in the way we tend to 
look at art. If you don’t believe it, 
try showing some of your friends an 
‘abstract’ painting and asking them what 
they see. If you happen to choose, say, 
a ‘still-life’ by Braque, as I did, they may 
actually say they see bottles, knives, 
apples, menus, napkins, etc. Perhaps 
you will agree with them. If so, this will 
be a good time for you to get out your 
structural differential, or whatever you 
use to remind yourself of the distinction 
between inference and description. This 
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may help to convince you that there are 
no bottles, knives, napkins, etc., in the 
picture except on a rather high level of 
abstraction. If it does you may actually 
begin to see a wooden frame enclosing 
a piece of canvas that is covered with 
paint marks of various colors and shapes. 
These paint marks are very significant. 
If you can see them, and see them as 
paint marks, you are probably in a fair 
way of being prepared to ‘understand’ 
what Moholy-Nagy was doing. 

The point is that it was largely Mo- 
holy's rigorously and implacably exten- 
sional point of view that enabled him to 
make such astounding progress. The 
New Vision and Vision in Motion sim- 
ply could not have been written by a 
person who was worried by the question 
of what art ‘is.’ As is so often the case, 
the very brilliance of his solutions to 
the problems he worked at seems to lie 
in their sheer ‘obviousness.’ They were 
there all the time for anyone to see. It 
was ‘simply’ a matter of not allowing 
one’s self to be blinded by one’s own 
vision and bewildered by one’s own 
statements. While other people were ask- 
ing each other about the ‘place of the 
artist in society,’ the ‘role of the state 
in art,’ the ‘future of modern art,’ and 
other unproductive verbal puzzlers, Mo- 
holy-Nagy was working with his hands, 
and solving some of the artist’s most 
vital problems. 

In 1923 Moholy-Nagy accepted a pro- 
fessorship at the Bauhaus, the famous 
school of modern design founded by 
Walter Gropius in Weimar in 1919. 
The Bauhaus lasted until 1933 when it 
was closed by the Nazis. In 1937 Moholy 
founded a new Bauhaus in Chicago, later 
to become the Institute of Design. As 
director of the Institute he continued 
his research and teaching until his 
death. This, briefly, was the geographical 
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setting of his work. It could probably 
have been done in any highly scientific 
and technological environment in which 
the products of the modern movement in 
art were available. The difference Moholy 
made was in his refusal to think in terms 
of science and art. As long as people con- 
tinued to ask, ‘How can art and science 
be reconciled?’ this artificial dichotomy 
was bound to be maintained. Moholy did 
not see science and art. He saw forms, 
volumes, visual relationships, movements 
and functionings. Some of them happen- 
ed to belong to machines, some to paint- 
ings, and so on. That was about all. 
Above all, he saw materials. The modern 
movement in art had formulated a new 
evaluation of the traditional ‘art’ mater- 
ials. Paint was to stand for paint, bronze 
for bronze, stone for stone. These media 
were to be exploited for the sake of their 
own values as materials rather than for 
the purpose of creating illusory surface 
effects of skin or silk. So far so good. But 
what Moholy did with this dictum was 
to develop it to its logical conclusion. 
If bronze was worth exploiting then 
so were nickel, aluminum, wire-mesh and 
perforated metal sheets. If stone was 
worth exploiting then so were plastics, 
glass, textiles and paper. There was no- 
thing ‘inherently’ less ‘artistic’ about 
these substances than about marble or oil 
paint. Each had its own values, demand- 
ed its own treatment, produced its own 
visuo-tactile effects. 

What was true of the artist’s materials 
could also be said of his tools. The mod- 
ern artist had rediscovered them. As 
Moholy says of Picasso’s drawing, ‘La 
Table’ (1910), it ‘seems almost the re- 
sult of automatic action. One might say 
the pencil had created everything from 
its own impulse, by virtue of its own 
unique quality.’ Instead of laboring to 
cover up the marks of chisel and paint 
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brush, the modern artist had decided to 
let himself be governed by the peculiar 
requirements of these implements. What 
Moholy-Nagy did was to develop some 
far-reaching implications of this prin- 
ciple. What he saw, in brief, was that 
the chisel and the brusk are no more in- 
nately ‘artistic, whatever that means, 
than the camera, the printing press, or, in 
the last analysis, the mass producing 
machine. Moholy’s work in photography, 
motion-picture films, typography, adver- 
tising design, etc., was thus simply an 
extension of a very basic dictum of mod- 
ern artists. 

Such, also, was his development of 
constructions and ‘kinetic’ sculpture, per- 
haps better known as ‘mobiles.’ Modern 
artists had replaced the traditional ‘bal- 
anced arrangement’ of objects with an 
organized equilibrium of ‘abstract’ visual 
‘forces.’ What Moholy did with his 
moving constructions was to take ad- 
vantage of actual mechanical energy in 
order to achieve this equilibrium. He did 
not merely organize space, he activated 
it. To the inevitable question, “But is 
it art?’ Moholy replies, ‘The criterion 
should never be “‘art,” or “not art,” but 
whether the right form was given to the 
stated function. Whether this ever will 
be called “art” is of secondary import- 
ance.’ 

Whether the right form was given to 
the stated function. The multi-valued and 
non-elementalistic implications of this 
statement have potentially amazing con- 
sequences. They relate about equally 
to easel paintings, houses, African masks, 
factory equipment, the Parthenon, 
spoons, dynamos and doorknobs. They 
apply equally to the ‘scientist’ and the 
‘artist. And by doing so they tend to 
allow a more realistic, structually correct 
consideration of some important ‘social’ 
problems. The point is that one cannot 
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deal extensionally with an ‘aesthetic’ 
problem. The problem of the artist to- 
day is simultaneously, ‘aesthetic,’ ‘socio- 
economic,’ ‘cultural,’ ‘anthropological.’ 
The result is that the artist is 
in an abominable position. The great 
majority of people don’t ‘understand’ 
his work. The people who would be 
likely to buy anything from him are 
limited, not only to that minority group 
known as art ‘connoisseurs,’ but to the 
rare individuals in that group who can 
afford to hang paintings in their living- 
rooms. His ‘art’ is an expensive luxury; 
he works a long time to finish an easel 
painting, or a statue. Furthermore, the 
effective art’ patronage tends to be lav- 
ished on the relatively few artists who 
have established some sort of ‘name.’ 
The nameless artists and the less affluent 
art public are left to shift for themselves. 

The solution to this problem is widely 
asserted to lie in some sort of ‘education’ 
of the public, or possibly in some sort of 
‘state patronage’ of the ‘arts.’ Above all, 
the artist is exhorted to hold to his ‘high 
standards of creativeness,’ not to give an 
inch to the Philistines, so to speak, while 
‘education’ or some other kind of magic 
is somehow being rushed to the scene. 
Our difficulty lies not so much in the 
way we go about trying to solve the prob- 
lem as in the largely unconscious assump- 
tions we make in formulating it the way 
we do. As long as we assume, for ex- 
ample, that ‘art’ must be defined in terms 
of ‘painting and sculpture,’ there will 
continue to be precious little ‘art’ to go 
around, and what there is will be costly. 
As long as we define ‘artist’ in terms of 
‘genius,’ and ‘genius’ as something rare 
and sharply distinct from the rest of 
humanity, very few individuals will make 
a living at being one. It is apparently not 
necessary to make such assumptions, One 
can just as easily assume, as Moholy- 
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Nagy does, that art is anything for which 
‘the right form has been given to the 
stated function,’ and that for this pur- 
pose ‘everyone is talented’ in varying 
degrees. The difference this makes is 
immediate and important. Art schools 
predicated on these assumptions, as is 
the Institute of Design, would turn out, 
not isolated and more or less detached 
‘geniuses,’ but substantial numbers of 
‘whole men’ skilled in science and tech- 
nology as well as ‘art,’ and trained to 
integrate themselves ‘into the daily work 
of the nation.’ The question of commun- 
ication with ‘the public’ would simply 
not exist. There is an enormous amount 
of work for such men to do, and the 
work itself is such that its products can 
be distributed widely, quickly and eco- 
nomically by our industrial mass pro- 
duction system. 

All this is not to say that easel paint- 
ing and sculpture must be abandoned, 
least of all by individuals of extraord- 
inary ‘talent.’ But that isn’t the point. 
Certain Sung landscapes are still regard- 
ed possibly as the ultimate development 
of the art of ancient China, but the 
‘genius’ which fostered these landscapes 
is inseparable, in the case of China, from 
the cultural context which also produced 
cauldrons, wine vessels, boxes and bells 
which rank among the important art 
objects of history. Posterity, sifting the 
debris of our own industrial culture, will 
find it sterile by comparison. Except for 
some painting and sculpture, the frag- 
mentary and self-conscious expressions of 
‘genius,’ our cultural remains will rate as 
mere impedimenta. What Moholy is ad- 
vocating is not more ‘applied’ art in the 
sense of mere decoration of our gadgets 
and utensils. This is an important point, 
and one which may easily be overlooked. 
The work he is talking about is in no 
sense conceived of as overlaid on the 
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work of the engineer. Instead, his stu- 
dents are trained as engineer-artists. He 
writes, ‘By uniting artistic, scientific and 
workshop training—with tools and basic 
machines—by keeping in constant touch 
with advanced art and techniques, with 
the invention of new materials, and new 
methods of construction, the teachers 
and students of the Bauhaus were able 
to turn out designs which had decisive 
influence on industrial mass production, 
and in the reshaping of daily life. The 
invention of tubular furniture, modern 
lighting fixtures, practical household ap- 
pliances, new types of hardware, electri- 
cal contrivances, textiles, mew typo- 
graphy, modern photography, and so on, 
were the functional results of this work.’ 
These results follow almost inevitably 
from the fundamental premise that ‘form 
follows function’ in all great art. For 
‘form’ is extensionally inseparable from 
‘function.’ And in the same sense, ‘art’ 
is inseparable from ‘engineering,’ and, 
ultimately, from ‘science.’ 
OLIVER BLOODSTEIN 

State University of lowa 


The Man 
Who Said E= Mc’. 


EINSTEIN, His LiFE AND TIMES, by 
Philipp Frank. New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1947. 


‘Einstein's relativity of time is a reform 
in semantics, not in metaphysics.’ (Au- 
thor’s italics.) 


Of all the prizes plucked by science in 
the course of its break with the last 
remnants of medieval metaphysics, the 
theory of relativity is perhaps the most 
spectacular and the most accessible to 
the layman. In Philipp Frank’s biography 
of its creator, the life and work of the 
best known genius of our time appear 
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intricately interwoven, and justly so, for 
Einstein not only created science but also 
lived it. There was no sharp contrast of 
behavior between study and home, a- 
mong students and peers. One encounters 
no bitter feuds with colleagues, no 
haughty disdain for the burning ques- 
tions of the day, no irritability, no mysti- 
cism (in spite of Einstein’s avowed ad- 
miration for mystic feelings), none of 
the disappointing quirks that are so char- 
acteristic of so many great thinkers. 

As Einstein's personal life appears 
totally interwoven with his philosophy 
and work, so is this work in harmony 
with the great semantic revolution which 
has been going on for the past fifty years. 
The lucid exposition of this emancipation 
from what we should call aristotelian 
dogma, which started during the Renais- 
sance, is Professor Frank’s major ach- 
ievement in his book. He shows how 
this emancipation reaches a magnificent 
climax in the work of Einstein. The 
emergence of a non-newtonian physics 
carried with it a revolution in metaphysics 
as well as in semantics. Professor Frank 
presents three fundamental systems of 
metaphysics prevalent in Europe from 
Aristotle's day to our own and makes 
clear why they are an indipensible back- 
ground for comprehending Einstein’s 
epoch-making discoveries. Frank has en- 
tered so deeply into the mind and char- 
acter of Einstein that his very style, 
patient, gentle, slightly ironic, communi- 
cates, no less than his material, the feel 
of Einstein's personality. Consider, for 
example Frank's account of the Nazis’ 
attitudes toward Jewish scientists: 

In general, National Socialist 
writers regarded two groups of 
characteristics as typical of Jewish 
thinking. In the first place, it was 
said, the Jew prefers pure specula- 
tion to experimental observations of 











nature. Secondly, it was asserted that 
the Jew does not recognize purely 
mental concepts, but believes only in 
truths that can be discovered by sensory 
experience of material things. Ob- 
viously it is not difficult to find one of 
these characteristics in any physicist. 


This is good Frank. It is also good Ein- 
stein. 

The chapters dealing with the political 
repercussions of Einstein’s work are es- 
pecially exciting. It is shown that the 
ravings of the Nazis against Einstein 
must be attributed not alone to the fact 
of Einstein’s Jewish descent but to some- 
thing much more significant—to the fur- 
ious explosions inevitable in people en- 
slaved by dogma who encounter thor- 
oughly anti-dogmatic notions. Frank gives 
an enlightening example of this fury in 
the Nazis’ hatred for the theory of 
telativity because of the possibility it af- 
forded of describing dynamic phenomena 
without the notion of ‘force.’ This term 
was evidently especially dear to them. Its 
being ‘conjured away’ by mazes of math- 
ematical equations must have seemed to 
the master race an abominable Jewish 
trick. 

It is likewise significant that although 
an intense ideological struggle around 
the theory of relativity took place in the 
U. S. S. R., it ended by a ‘victory’ of the 
theory and its acceptance. One might add 
that this was accomplished when it was 
found possible to fit the terminology of 
the theory of relativity into the frame- 
work of dialectical materialism, the offi- 
cially accepted philosophy in the U.S.S.R. 
An example of such a rationalization is 
given in an article by Vavilov, which 
appeared in 1939: 

In Einstein’s theory space-time is an 
inseparable property of matter itself. 

Such is the basic idea of Einstein's 
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general theory of relativity. The ideal- 
istic conception of space-time as a cat- 
egory of thought is swept away... . 
Before us is the first outline, still far 
from perfect of the dialectical mater- 
ialistic understanding of space and 
time. Once again dialectical material- 
ism has triumphed. 


Einstein is definitely an important 
book from the point of view of general 
semantics and should be included in 
every semanticist’s library. 

ANATOL RAPOPORT 
University of Chicago 


Towards Probability 


WHITHER MEDICINE: FRoM DOGMA TO 
SCIENCE? by Anthony Fidler, M.D. 
New York: Thomas Nelson, 1946. 
128 pp. $2. 


The author, who is lecturer in medi- 
cine at the Polish schocl of medicine, 
Edinburgh, proposes to replace what he 
terms the orthodox causal scheme of 
medicine with a medicine of probability. 
He attempts, unsuccessfully I feel, to ex- 
amine in critical fashion the implica- 
tions of deterministic and unicausual 
theory in medicine. 

He finds that there is no definition of 
cause in medicine, and demonstrates to 
his satisfaction that ‘clinical evidence pro- 
ves that there is no causal relationship 
between clinical manifestations and the 
allegedly causal factors.’ Animal and bio- 
logical experiments are found invalid for 
medicine, and the laws of conservation 
of mass and energy, along with the prin- 
ciple of the uniformity of nature, are 
controverted. He states, however, that 
medical practice and theory ‘unconsci- 
ously’ acknowledge the principle of prob- 
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ability. Probability here means a non- 
obligatory relationship between two fac- 
tors; when one is present, the other may, 
but need not, be present. 

The author foresees that when more 
and more measurable data are included 
in case-studies (the diagnosis, being 
non-measurable, is disregarded) physi- 
cians will be able to predict the results 
and duration of treatment in an individ- 
ual case, and will know whether and how 
long the patient will live. This certainty 
of prediction implies that we can know 
all the pertinent data, which is an impos- 
sibility, at least in biological sciences at 
this date. Evidently Dr. Fidler hopes to 
change that. 

Most of his animadversions concern- 


ing ‘orthodox’ medicine are the result of 
his examining the words used by inves- 
tigators instead of their behavior. If he 
had noticed what physicians do, he 
would have discovered a wholesome 
skepticism about causal formulations, or 
uncritical acceptance of contemporary 
one-to-one causal theory, or occasion- 
ally—as in psychosomatic research—util- 
ization of ‘advanced’ formulations, like 
multicausality. 

A critique of basic medical theory will 
be a welcome thing, but this essay is 
unfortunately half-baked and inconclu- 
sive. 


Louis PAu, M.D. 


U. S. Marine Hospital 
Staten Island, N. Y. 





THE SUBVERBAL LEVEL 


But as yet man does not realize his complete unacquaintance with 
the area of unexplored reactions that lies back of his arbitrary 
commonplace abstractions—the area that is hidden beneath the 
mental symbols he has come to ‘know’ and to name as his love, 
requited or unrequited, his anger, vindicated or unfounded, his 
pride, his irritability, his self-defeating dishonesties, his jealousies, 
his driving acquisitiveness, his competitive envy, his abject depend- 
ence upon this, that or the other person or circumstance, his periodic 
and sweeping impulse to fanatical religious exaltations, not to men- 
tion those mood extravagances that ultimate in such uncontrollable 
outbreaks as war—in short, the infinite range of symbolic or imag- 
inal sensations and feelings which, plaguing and defeating him on 
every hand, destroy his happiness and his very life. It is in his un- 
familiarity with the deeper basic factors internal to him that man has 
failed to come to grips with the actual processes underlying all 
these spurious abstractions—these mere names that have vicariously 
become the be-all and end-all of his existence.—TRIGANT Burrow, 
The Biology of Human Conflict (Macmillan, 1937). 
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Hayakawa’s Article Censured 


Sirs: Let me say at the beginning that 
I found S. I. Hayakawa’s ‘Semantics, 
General Semantics’ (ETC., IV, 161-171, 
Spring, 1947) very interesting, and very 
smoothly written. I felt the part on 
‘semantics’ was especially good in show- 
ing how work in ‘semantics’ has reflected 
some socio-cultural problems of our time. 
But in the section on ‘general semantics’ 
it seemed to me the smooth writing 
concealed some very serious errors of 
‘fact, of omission, and of faulty infer- 
ence, to the extent that (in my opinion) 
Korzybski’s work is grossly distorted. 

It occurred to me that other readers 
might like to compare their marginal 
notes with mine; so I pass them on to 
you. Space is limited and I include only 
the critical notes trusting you will not 
interpret me as saying the article is ‘all 
bad.’ I shall be interested in knowing if 
others who have a longer acquaintance 
with general semantics noted the same 
errors, and perhaps some that I missed. 

One important error of ‘fact,’ on 
p. 166: These three premises, (the map- 
territory analogies) Korzybski said, arise 
directly out of Russell and Whitehead’s 
theory of types. If I'm not mistaken the 
theory of types is entirely Russell's, But 
this is incidental; the main point is that 
Korzybski did not get the map-territory 
premises from the theory of types. In an 
important scientific-historical article it 
seems to me this is serious, The map- 
territory premises are so important in 
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Korzybski’s theory that I should think 
attributing their origin to someone else 
quite misleading. Perhaps Dr. Hayakawa 
misread the paragraph in Science and 
Sanity, p. 429, which reads: 


The author was pleasantly surprised 
to find that after (italics mine) his 
non-aristotelian system was formulated, 
this simple and natural, actional, func- 
tional, operational, non-el theory cov- 
ers the theory of mathematical types 
and generalizes it, making the theory 
applicable not only to the solution of 
mathematical paradoxes but to the so- 
lution of the majority of purely human 
and scientific difficulties. 


Having found in my experience that 
people constantly confuse ‘semantics’ and 
‘general semantics’ my first reaction to 
the title of Dr. Hayakawa’s article was 
that here at last was a clarification. But 
instead of clarifying it seems to me Dr. 
Hayakawa compounded the confusion. 
He says, for example, (p. 164) that Kor- 
zybski ‘went farther than the others.’ I 
understand not that Korzybski ‘went far- 
ther’ but that he followed an entirely 
different, independent line of develop- 
ment. Korzybski, I believe, began with a 
functional definition of ‘man’ as a time- 
binding class of life; then started inves- 
tigating the mechanisms of time-bind- 
ing, particularly mathematical structures. 
From this the rest of his work followed. 
None of it is territory covered before or 
since by ‘the others’ Dr. Hayakawa refers 
to. A careful, historical account of Kor- 
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zybski’s ‘thinking’ should be made soon, 
certainly during his life-time; I suspect 
that the historian will find its origins in 
mathematics, and not in linguistic writ- 
ings. More of this in a moment. 

Beside Dr. Hayakawa’s first paragraph 
I put a couple of heavy question marks. 
If the definitions of ‘semantics’ he gives 
here are from some standard source it 
seems to me he should name it. If they 
are his own I should think he ought to 
validate them by citing some other auth- 
ority. I am puzzled as to whether or not 
Dr. Hayakawa intends that the definitions 
should cover Korzybski’s work. Presum- 
ably he does, since he later speaks of 
general semantics as a ‘system of seman- 
tics.’ Right here the serious confusion 
begins, for the definitions do not cover 
Korzybski’s work; nor does Korzybski’s 
work represent a ‘system of semantics.’ 
Korzybski uses the term ‘semantics’ only 
a few times in Science and Sanity, and 
then in the limited sense of a sub-system 
or circumscribed sub-theory which is only 
a part of general semantics. ‘Semantics’ 
does not appear in the index at all. 

Since there has been so much con- 
fusion on this point let me try to make 
it clearer. As I understand it, theories of 
‘semantics’ as of this date all include an 
implicit postulate of identity. But there 
is no identity anywhere in the world and 
so theories built on assumption of identity 
cannot possibly have general application. 
As Korzybski has said, in ‘semantics’ 
they ‘try to build a zoology on a unicorn 
and there is no such animal.’ With a 
limiting postulate of identity the entire 
theory must be limited, and so theories 
of ‘semantics’ become limited special 
cases within the larger general semantics. 
To imply that general semantics is a 
part of ‘semantics’ is like saying that an 
automobile is part of its window-raising 
mechanism. The latter represents a /imit- 
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ed scheme within and related to the 
larger, and not vice versa. Of course 
some day when science has progressed 
further it may be discovered that even 
Korzybski's postulates are too limited and 
someone may then formulate a still more 
general general semantics and we may 
have a non-non-aristotelian system. This 
is difficult to visualize now because we 
cannot in our present state of ‘knowledge’ 
visualize more general assumptions than 
Korzybski has already made. But this is 
the way scientific progress goes on. In 
Science and Sanity Korzybski shows the 
parallel development of euclidean, non- 
euclidean mathematics; newtonian, non- 
newtonian physics; and the aristotelian, 
non-aristotelian general systems. 
Perhaps the parallel with the geo- 
metries is the easiest to understand. Eucli- 
dean geometry postulated that ‘a straight 
line is the shortest distance between two 
points,’ and the famous fifth postulate 
that ‘one and only one line can be drawn 
through a point parallel to a given line’ 
derived from this limited notion about 
‘straight lines’ and ‘shortest distances.’ 
These assumptions seemed ‘obvious,’ 
‘true for all time.’ But some mathemat- 
icians suspected they might be phony. So 
they formulated new geometries based on 
denial of these postulates; they built 
geometries that assume the shortest dis- 
tance between two points will be a 
curve and that through a given point two, 
or indefinitely many or no lines may be 
drawn parallel to a given line. Today 
these new geometries have turned out 
to be not only useful, but to have more 
general application than the euclidean. 
Today no one knows what is meant by ‘a 
straight line.’ In fact, there may be no 
such thing! Today euclidean geometry has 
its /imited usefulness in building houses, 
measuring farms, etc., but cannot be 
applied to very large distances or ex- 
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tremely short distances. Thus the newer 
geometries are more general. 

Similarly, the non-aristotelian is more 
general than the aristotelian which, like 
the euclidean limitation of ‘straight 
lines,’ is limited by an assumption of 
‘identity.’ If one has any doubts left as 
to the greater generality of the non-aristo- 
telian let him speculate on which is the 
more general—consideration of human 
evaluational processes, or elementalistic 
inter-play of words with ‘referents,’ 
‘operations,’ etc. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that even Morris 
and Carnap, whose work is perhaps 
closer to Korzybski’s than any of the 
others who Dr. Hayakawa says are 
working in ‘semantics,’ tend to speak 
of their work as ‘semasiology’ or ‘semio- 
tic,’ rather than ‘semantics.’ 

Popular-press confusions of ‘semantics’ 
and general semantics will probably con- 
tinue, regardless of these ‘facts’—such is 
the power of aristotelian habits that peo- 
ple feel an adjective must somehow be 
limiting and so ‘semantics’ must somehow 
be more general than general semantics. 
Such a self-contradiction is not disturbing 
perhaps to superficial ‘thinking,’ but the 
serious student cannot be content with it. 
He will go to sources and discover that 
Korzybski has said at various times: (1) 
that he did not decide on the term ‘gen- 
eral semantics’ until 1930, two years after 
he wrote the first draft of Science and 
Sanity; up to then he referred to his 
work as ‘time-binding: the general 
theory’; (2) that he had never read 
Bréal or Lady Welby before writing the 


first draft of Science and Sanity; (3) that , 


his entire work was formulated in rather 
detailed outline before he ever heard of 
‘semantics ;’ and (4) that when he did 
hear of ‘semantics’ it ‘left him cold’ for it 
represented mere ‘talking about talking’ ; 
and (5) that he finally chose the term 
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‘general semantics’ for historical reasons, 
to show the parallel development of the 
euclidean and the non-euclidean, new- 
tonian and non-newtonian, aristotelian 
and non-aristotelian, in which the latter 
systems were more general and included 
the old as special cases, with limited as- 
sumptions ; in so doing he put ‘semantics’ 
in its proper historical niche as limited 
formulations within the old, aristotelian 
system, now thoroughly outmoded and 
being superseded by non-aristotelian or- 
ientations and general semantics. 

Personally I feel that one item of 
‘must’ reading for students of general 
semantics is Korzybski’s Time-binding: 
The General Theory, a paper presented 
before the International Mathematical 
Congress at Toronto, Canada, in August, 
1924. It demonstrates the development 
of Korzybski’s ‘thinking’ between his 
writing of Manhood of Humanity and 
Science and Sanity, and shows how the 
framework of Science and Sanity was al- 
ready well formulated by 1924. The word 
‘semantics’ does not appear in it at all. 
Probably Dr. Irving Lee’s comment of 
two years ago on this paper is even more 
pertinent today. Dr. Lee said: ‘The in- 
creasing attention given Korzybski has 
already resulted in an oversimplification 
of some of his basic formulations. Maybe 
a careful reading of these few pages of 
pithy summary will do something to 
bring the popularizers to a sharper sense 
of the rigour involved.’ 

So much for notes on confusion of 
‘semantics’ and general semantics. Much 
more important in Dr. Hayakawa’s art- 
icle is his omission of the fundamentas 
of general semantics. I found myself 
writing a long list of them. In a short 
article like this I should think one must 
set down fundamentals at least, and in- 
clude details as space permits; then at 
least the fundamentals are on record— 
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but Dr. Hayakawa has omitted most of 
the fundamentals of general semantics. 

Mention of undefined terms is one 
omission. As Korzybski points out, the 
older systems had not been investigated 
as to their undefined terms, or silent as- 
sumptions. Korzybski investigated them, 
announced them, revealed their inad- 
equacy. He then built a new system with 
more adequate undefined terms (‘order,’ 
‘relation,’ ‘structure,’ ‘difference,’ etc.) In 
other words he stated his assumptions 
openly (as is done in mathematics). This 
was a fundamental innovation. 

Beyond this Korzybski formulated at 
least four fundamental definitions. On 
them hangs the entire structure of his 
system. They are the definitions of: man, 
in terms of time-binding (see Manhood 
of Humanity); number, in terms of 
asymmetrical relations ( Science and San- 
ity, p. 255 ff.) ; mathematics, as a form 
of language and human behavior (7bid., 
p. 253); and sanity in physiological 
terms of survival order within the human 
mervous system (in various parts of 
Science and Sanity, particularly the chap- 
ter on ‘Order’). 

I have often heard people speak of 
these as the ‘finer points’ of general 
semantics. Since the extensional devices 
are so useful, apparently people become 
intrigued with them and forget that they 
represent no theory in themselves, but 
only devices to implement the theory. 
They forget that the non-aristotelian sys- 
tem represents a ‘logical’ whole and 
without the fundamental theories and 
definitions on which it rests it simply falls 
to pieces. To take just one example, a 
careful student reading Dr. Hayakawa’s 
article would immediately ask, ‘And why 
should Korzybski want us to take science 
as a model for our methods of orienta- 
tion?” The answer lies in one of Kor- 


zybski’s basic definitions (which Dr. 
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Hayakawa omits): because scientific me- 
thods represent the working of the hu- 
man nervous system in the natural sur- 
vival order for man, a reason which Kor- 
zybski documents with evidence in 
Science and Sanity. Thus failure to men- 
tion Korzybski’s fundamental definitions 
obscures the magnitude of his work and 
reduces it to a sort of quackish ‘how to 
be happy with three easy premises.’ Per- 
haps this partly accounts for what seems 
a ‘belittling’ tone throughout the article. 
Though Dr. Hayakawa tries to say that 
Korzybski’s work is ‘great’ and ‘impor- 
tant’ he withholds the evidence which 
would show its importance. 

In connection with the three premises 
perhaps another point should be made. 
Everyone ‘knows’ of course that the map 
is not the territory. This is always a 
stumbling block when one tries to tell 
the uninitiated what general semantics is 
about. The point is that without non- 
aristotelian training we may evaluate 
them equally; the aristotelian system, 
which allows only for symmetrical re- 
lations, conceals differences in value, and 
Our nervous systems, assuming a sym- 
metrical relation between words and the 
silent levels, may thus identify them in 
value. Dr. Hayakawa misses this point al- 
most entirely, but it seems to me that if 
one is to get a clear understanding of 
what general semantics is about this must 
be emphasized more than the verbal 
platitude that ‘map is not territory.’ Kor- 
zybski deals with this point particularly 
well on p. 406 of Science and Sanity. 

Of the four fundamental terms I men- 
tion Dr. Hayakawa introduces only one. 
He says that general semantics offers a 
theory of sanity, but he misses the theory 
entirely. He implies that the theory lies 
in the extensional devises (indexes, dates, 
hyphens, etc.) which show how ‘all hu- 
man minds ought to work.’ A careful 
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reader of Science and Sanity will note 
that the devices (mentioned in various 
parts of the First Edition; specifically 
listed in Introduction to the Second Edi- 
tion as training devices) have no sig- 
nificance by themselves but represent 
means to implement certain basic theories, 
particularly the theory of sanity. The 
theory of sanity presented in Science and 
Sanity is based on considerations of swur- 
vival order in the nervous system (which 
Dr. Hayakawa fails to mention) and 
offers the first theory of sanity ever for- 
mulated in physiological terms (another 
vital point which Dr. Hayakawa omits). 
This theory, not the devices, represents 
the more important contribution. Pre- 
sumably, almost anyone with a thorough 
understanding of Korzybski’s theories 
would be able to invent some devices to 
implement them. 

Is this being hypercritical? I hardly 
think so. These points represent the 
core of Korzybski’s work. One might 
list other omissions, many of them more 
important aspects of general semantics 
than some that Dr. Hayakawa included 
but perhaps they would have burdened 
the article too heavily. 

I said that I marked some errors of 
faulty inference. There were many of 
them, too many to list here. Let me men- 
tion only one that I feel shows how peo- 
ple are so often misled as to what general 
semantics is about. Dr. Hayakawa writes 
(p. 168), “The extensional devices were 
purported to describe not only how the 
best scientific minds do work, but how 
all human minds ought to work.’ Dis- 
regarding for the moment such inappro- 
priate terminology as ‘the scientific mind,’ 
one might say, ‘perhaps so.’ But this 
means nothing unless one understands 
Korzybski’s assumptions about how the 
scientists are working when ‘at their best.’ 
As everyone knows, many scientists today 
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(perhaps most of them) are not too well 
adjusted, so how do we know when they 
are working ‘at their best’? Instead of 
generating misunderstandings by emphas- 
izing the ‘scientific mind,’ wouldn't it 
make better sense to say something like 
this: some people in this world are nat- 
urally extensional. They live with their 
feet on the ground; they are conscious 
of the silent levels; they are wary of the 
higher order abstractions, and use them 
only for communication. In general se- 
mantics we try to accomplish this for all 
people. Scientists, incidentally, are like 
this when they are being scientific. Put in 
this way the matter is perhaps under- 
standable for the casual reader. But if 
you tell him that through general seman- 
tics we try to make his ‘mind’ work like 
those of the scientists he may retort with 
a few Bronx cheers. 

The above, perhaps, is an example of 
why one must use extreme care in writing 
about general semantics. Because of old 
aristotelian training, people are quick to 
identify, misunderstand, and draw false 
conclusions. A few smooth-sounding 
‘catch’ phrases like ‘the scientific mind’ 
and they jump the track and tie up what 
you say with all sorts of old myths of 
their own. 

And speaking of myths let me mention 
one or two other errors of ‘fact’ that I 
marked: If the Oxford Dictionary is 
correct, Bréal did not coin the term ‘se- 
mantics’ in 1897; it appeared as far 
back as the 17th century. On p. 162 the 
supposed example of ‘illegitimate total- 
ities’ is no example at all. When Dr. 
Hayakawa writes: (All statements in 
these parentheses are false) 1 should 
think even a child might ask, “Where are 
the statements?’ If there is only one state- 
ment in the parentheses then it is ob- 
viously impossible to speak about all 
statements in the parentheses, and so we 
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have no ‘illegitimate totalities.’ A third 
error: the theory of types was formulated 
by Russell only; Whitehead wasn’t in on 
it. 

Not being trained as a scholar or 
scientist I will go no farther. I've stuck 
my neck out enough already. Others per- 
haps will have more to say. In the over- 
all evaluation I can only offer my opinion 
that the article is most unfortunate; 
since it is being published by Britannica 
it will carry considerable weight; conse- 
quently the general reader will be misled, 
the scholar and the scientist will tend to 
evaluate general semantics as some ‘cult’ 
or other quackery, and furtherance of the 
discipline may be retarded for years to 
come. 

GUTHRIE E, JANSSEN 


Lime Rock, Connecticut 


Minor Modes in Indian Music 


Sirs: I have now had the pleasure of 
reading through ETC., Vol. IV, No. 3, 
Spring, 1947, and would like to say a 
few words on the article of Dr. A. Rapo- 
port on ‘Music and the Process of Abstrac- 
tion.’ 

1. Dr. Rapoport seems to doubt the 
validity of the statement usually made 
that music is a universal language, be- 
cause he observes that Orientals and 
Occidentals do not seem to be able to 
exhibit a genuine interest in the same 
type of music, whereas, for instance, they 
are able to adopt much more easily the 
same type of dress, furniture, etc. He 
suggests, therefore, that the ‘cliché’ of a 
‘universal language’ was perhaps applied 
to music by Westerners or Europeans in 
reference to their own music, and to the 
possible exclusion of vast masses of men 
outside their cultural orbit. 

While the foregoing statements show 
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a genuine spirit of understanding and 
sympathy for non-European peoples, I 
am afraid that they do not convey the 
real merit of music. I, for one, do not 
think that when people say that music 
is a universal language they mean that 
there exists a definite type of music which 
evokes the same kind of response from all 
kinds of peoples. I think they mean that 
music in the abstract (which I would 
describe as audible tapas) is universal in 
its appeal, that even persons who may be 
illiterate are responsive to music. It is 
known that some animals, for instance 
snakes, are also responsive to music in a 
recognizable way. In this respect, music 
seems to me definitely to transcend lan- 
guage. That there are no dictionaries of 
music, as there are grammars of language, 
is therefore not a fact to be regretted. 
Greater stress should be laid on the word 
‘universal’ than on the word ‘language.’ 
Particular types of music appeal to par- 
ticular kinds of people; this appeal is 
conditioned by a variety of factors. While 
differences in ‘culture’ may result in 
differences in taste and appreciation, it is 
undeniable that people with a common 
culture (in the sense in which Rapoport 
intends to use that word) do not neces- 
sarily respond in an identical manner to 
all types of music, for example, jazz and 
classical music. While, therefore, differ- 
ent cultures may tend to foster different 
patterns of music, they do not diminish 
the significance of the fact that music, in 
itself, as an expression of feeling, is uni- 
versal in a sense in which no language is. 
Even if we consider music (a specific 
type of it) in the concrete, as a language, 
I think it is possible to maintain that it is 
just as good a medium of communication 
as any other in its emotional aspect. That 
Beethoven's symphony cannot be explain- 
ed to a Hindu musician by means of a 
dictionary is true; it has been my ex- 
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perience, however, that a connoisseur of 
Indian ragas (such as the one Rapoport 
has in mind) is able to appreciate, nay, 
comprehend Beethoven's music as well as 
any European of like capacity can do. 
As for commoner folks, the difficulty 
which they have in appreciating a type of 
music which is not native to their soil 
is just as great as their difficulty in under- 
standing a foreign language. A Hindu 
can appreciate Bach just as quickly as an 
American can appreciate Tulsidas. 

2. Dr. Rapoport says that the phe- 
nomenon of key-progression (modula- 
tion) is known in no musical culture 
other than the Western. This is not cor- 
rect. Modulation has a definite place, for 
example, in the music of South India or 
Carnatic music. It is termed ‘Graha Bed- 
ha’ and is looked upon as a special phe- 
nomenon. Though it does not occur as 
frequently as in Western music, and 
though it is not an essential and unavoid- 
able principle of musical composition, 
it has a well recognized role in the above 
system. 

3. Dr. Rapoport remarks that the 
minor modes do not have the same effects 
on Hindus as on Westerners. He makes 
this remark tentatively, mentioning the 
limited observations he has made on peo- 
ple in India. I wish that the word ‘lim- 
ited’ should be greatly emphasized. The 
minor modes do have the general effect 
of pathos and wistfulness (which Rapo- 
port has in mind) even on the Hindus, 
and there are several ragas in the minor 
mode. But what is unusual is a combina- 
tion (or, rather, a sedulous combination) 
of the minor mode with a variety of 
other factors that produces the tragic- 
heroic element. If the tempo and the 
harmony dominate in a particular musical 
piece, then it is not very likely that the 
untrained Indian listener would be able 
to hearken to the mode and recognize 
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it as minor and respond to it in a normal 
way. Any person (who is a non-special- 
ist) accustomed to musical forms in 
which the raga-bhava (or the melody- 
type) is pre€minent and in which the 
principle of harmony plays a secondary 
role, if at all, is apt to get puzzled about 
the nature of the mode when he finds 
the tempo and the harmony submerging 
everything else. His difficulties increase 
when, as a result of an increase in the 
permissible notes and their combinations, 
some notes in a piece of Western music 
sound in his ears like actual dischords 
(when interpreted in his native musical 
scheme). I am sure that all these factors 
would have been present in the cases ob- 
served by Dr. Rapoport. But these are 
very superficial difficulties which (though 
they have given rise to the saying that 
Indian music sounds like quarrelling 
while Western music sounds like weep- 
ing) are easily got over by a well-trained 
Hindu musician who is disposed to listen 
earnestly. 


K. CHANDRASEKHARAN 


Institute for Advanced Study 
Princeton, N. J. 


Unanswerable Questions 


Sirs: In his book People in Quandaries 
Wendell Johnson devotes considerable 
discussion to the confusions and malad- 
justments into which people fall trying 
to find answers to what he terms ‘unans- 
werable’ questions. Illustrative of such 
questions he cites the following which 
was sent him for solution by a women’s 
club in a quandry after much discussion: 
Will democracy defeat religion?? Johnson 
declares that the club members were grap- 
pling with an impossibility—they had 

* Johnson, Wendell, People in Quandaries, 
Harper & Brothers, 1946, p. 53. 
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asked themselves an unanswerable ques- 
tion. He says, 


When it has been said that such a 
question is unanswerable, there is 
practically nothing more to be said. 
Insofar as there is an answer, that is 
it. That disposes of the question.* 


Principal reason for regarding this 
question unanswerable is apparently that 
the generalities ‘democracy’ and ‘religion’ 
very nearly mean ‘all things to all men’ 
and consequently cannot produce definite 
and scientific answers. Johnson suggests 
that the club members might much more 
profitably have asked themselves the fol- 
lowing ‘answerable’ question: Do per- 
sons who attend town meetings in our 
town attend church less often than those 
who don’t? Johnson apparently is pro- 
posing that we abandon questions dealing 
with generalities and confine ourselves 
to questions that can be answered with 
specific and measurable data. 

This suggestion will perhaps have con- 
siderable initial attraction for those of us 
whose souls pant hotly for certainty. 
However, strong opposition to this pro- 
posal—which seems not to be original 
with Johnson—is raised in certain quart- 
ers. A view, apparently contradictory to 
Johnson's, was expressed several years 
ago by Charles L. Stevenson, now in the 
Department of Philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. He says, 


It won't do (to take an extreme in- 
stance of a prevalent fallacy) to substi- 
tute for ‘Is X good?’ the question ‘Is 
X pink with yellow trimmings?’ and 
then point out how easy the question 
really is. This would beg the original 
question, not help answer it.’* 

* Ibid., p. 54. 
* Stevenson, Charles Leslie, ‘The Emotive 


Meaning of Ethical Terms,’ Mind, N.S., Vol. 
46, No. 181, January 1937, p. 14. 
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I cite this quotation from Stevenson's 
earlier writings because it seems to me to 
express succinctly a viewpoint diametri- 
cally opposed to the suggestion Johnson 
makes, and it is a viewpoint which appears 
to be tenaciously held by certain friends 
and acquaintances of mine who, like 
Stevenson, are engaged in the teaching of 
philosophy. 

Stevenson's solution to what it appears 
Johnson would term an ‘unanswerable’ 
question is to find ‘relevant’ definitions 
for the perplexing generalities. He recog- 
nizes that some words are frequently used 
‘confusedly and ambiguously’. In such 
cases he says we must give the words 
‘several defined meanings rather than 
one. When we do this, he declares, we 
must realize that the whole set of defined 
meanings is ‘relevant’, and that any one 
of the defined meanings will be only 
‘partly relevant.’ 


In his more recent book Ethics and 
Language* Stevenson further expands his 
treatment of definitions. On this point 
a large part of the burden of his dis- 
sertations seems to be that words have 
emotional meanings and descriptive mean- 
ings, and that definitions may be, among 
other things, ‘persuasive’, ‘detached’, or 
‘legal.’ In attempting to follow Steven- 
son through the ramifications of his 
‘relevant’ definitions, I am reminded 
of a trenchant comment made a few 
years ago in a small but excellent book 
on logic: 

It is easy to insist on the need for 
relevance; it is often difficult to know 
what is relevant.® 


In Ethics and Language Stevenson de- 


*Stevenson, Charles L., Ethics and Lan- 
guage, Yale University Press, 1944. 

*Stebbing, Susan L., Logic im Practice, 
Methuen & Co. Ltd., London, England, 1934, 
p. 81. 
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clares that meaning ‘must not vary in a 
bewildering way’ although he shows more 
flexibility of mind regarding the perman- 
ent meaning’ of words than in some of 
his earlier writing. He says, 


Some variation must of course be 
allowed, else we shall end in a fictiti- 
ous entity, serene and thoroughly use- 
less amid the complexities of actual 
practice; but ‘meaning’ is a term wanted 
for marking off something relatively 
constant amid these complexities, not 
merely for paying them deference.® 


However, when I try to apply Steven- 
son's theories to the problem raised by 
the women’s club, I am inclined to ap- 
plaud Johnson for advising the earnest 
ladies to chuck the question. In seeking 
guidance on this problem of dealing with 
questions involving generalities 1 seem to 
be led by these gentlemen into making a 
kind of ‘whole hog or none’ decision. I 
must choose between Johnson’s view that 
there is no answer and Stevenson’s view 
that there is a whole’ and complete ans- 
wer if sufficient and relevant definitions 
can be found. The crux of the problem 
seems to be centered on the use of gener- 
alities. Some might assume that Johnson 
has no use for generalities, but his recog- 
nition of the value and need of them is 
expressed aptly in the following com- 
ment: 


Language is never so boring, how- 
ever, or so ineffectual, as when it is 
kept on the level of sheer enumeration 
of first-order facts. In order to say any- 
thing significant one simply has to rise 
above that level, and the higher above 
it one can rise the more significant 
one’s remarks become—provided the 
steps taken in rising, so to speak, are 
taken in orderly fashion and can be 


* Ethics and Language, p. 43. 
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readily traced back to the level of fac- 
tual data.” 


While I am strongly inclined to en- 
dorse this statement I find some difficulty 
in reconciling it with the advice the au- 
thor gives earlier to the woman's club. 
With the ladies Johnson seems to be re- 
commending that questions for discus- 
sion be confined to the level of ‘sheer 
enumeration of first-order facts.’ It is 
possible that he objects to such generali- 
ties as ‘democracy’ and ‘religion’ because 
he feels that with these terms one can- 
not trace one’s steps back readily to the 
level of factual data. But there are other 
methods of interpreting generalities than 
the apparent views of Stevenson and 
Johnson. Robert Thouless suggests a 
way: 

The abstract terminology is a short- 
hand way of expressing a large collec- 
tion of particular facts. Success in ab- 
stract thinking means that we can 
really think of a whole class in its 
common features and not only of the 
particular members of it we have 
chosen for illustration. Until we can do 
this we have not advanced to the level 
of abstract thinking at all.* 


To apply this suggestion to the ques- 
tion raised by the women’s club, is it 
not permissible to think of ‘religion’ as 
a kind of shorthand way of expressing 
a large collection of facts, including such 
activities as church attendance? And 
might not one also assume somewhat of 
a similar relationship between ‘demo- 
cracy’ and town meeting attendance? It 
seems to me Johnson is tacitly admitting 
this when he suggests his ‘answerable’ 
question. Otherwise he could have sug- 

* Johnson, Wendell, op. cit., p. 114. 

*Thouless, Robert H., How To Think 
Straight, Simon and Schuster, New York 1944, 
p. 139. 
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gested at random a statistically answer- 
able question, one without an apparent 
relation to either democracy or religion. 
And, to pursue this point a bit further, 
it seems pertinent to ask what possible 
use a women’s club or any other organiza- 
tion might or would make of a mere 
census report—a counting of noses—of 
church and town meeting attendance. It 
is customary that data are gathered for a 
specific purpose. That purpose is not the 
accumulation of data but rather that some 
conclusions, tentative or otherwise, may 
be drawn from the evidence at hand. It 
seems logical, therefore, to assume that 
at least one of the wses of the data gather- 
ed on church and town meeting attend- 
ance might very well be to shed some 
light on, or to help answer, the original 
question: Will democracy defeat reli- 
gion? 

I am certain no one recognizes better 
than Johnson that the world about us— 
including both facts and words—is a 
highly complicated and complex affair 
which is in a constant state of change. If 
this be so then it would seem appropriate 
to adapt our language habits to such a 
milieu. There will always be questions, in 
all probability, which cause confusion and 
misunderstanding, but it is at least a moot 
point whether or not we shall make a 
better adjustment to the world if we dis- 
card our perplexities and stick strictly to 
statistically verifiable queries. In an effort 
to make the world too simple we may 
find ourselves maladjusted to the com- 
plexities of life about us. I assume that 
a possible function of a woman’s study 
club is to deal, in its own way, with some 
of these problems. It may be presump- 
tuous of the ladies to venture into the 
realms of abstract thinking but that 
should be their democratic prerogative. 
Perhaps they may not achieve a great 
deal but they should be able to rise 
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slightly above the level of nose counting. 

I am aware that there is a school of 
thought which does not hold this view 
but which seems dedicated to the propo- 
sition that there exists an intellectual 
aristocracy which alone is fitted for the 
task of significant abstract thinking. The 
following remarks from a current vol- 
ume on logic perhaps states this idea in 
its most palatable form: 

But the ability to perceive in some 
brute experience the occasion of a 
problem, and especially a problem 
whose solution has a bearing on the 
solution of other problems, is not a 
common talent among men. For no 
rule can be given by means of which 
men can learn to ask significant ques- 
tions. It is a mark of scientific genius 
to be sensitive to difficulties where less 
gifted people pass by untroubled with 
doubt.® 
While I believe Johnson would agree 

that people vary widely in their ability 
to ask or answer significant questions, 
I feel that he is dedicated to the more 
democratic view that men can be taught 
to be more discriminating. The degree 
to which the women’s club could answer 
questions adequately—whether the ques- 
tions involved generalities or not—would 
depend on the background, intelligence 
and training of the various members. But 
to suggest that they discard questions 
involving generalities as ‘unanswerable’ 
seems to me as much a violence to dem- 
ocratic tradition as it is to declare that 
such questions are reserved for their men- 
tal superiors. 

It seems to me that such a question is 
neither wholly answerable, as Stevenson 
and my philosopher friends would have 
it, nor unanswerable, as Johnson declares. 


*Cohen and Nagel, An Introduction to 
Logic and the Scientific Method, Harcourt, 
Brace, 1934, p. 200. 
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Is it paradoxical or ambiguous to suggest 
that it may be partly answerable? 
Suppose we make use of Thouless’ sug- 
gestion and consider the generalities 
‘democracy’ and ‘religion’ as shorthand 
ways of expressing large collections of 
particular facts. Among these particular 
facts are town meeting attendance and 
church attendance. With Stevenson's per- 
mission we might even say that town 
meeting attendance is a ‘partly relevant’ 
definition of democracy, and church at- 
tendance a ‘partly relevant’ definition of 
religion. We should of course be obliged 
to recognize that meanings change and 
fluctuate, and that something which is 
called religion today may be called some- 
thing else tomorrow. But, with this more 
or less flexible orientation, let us re-sub- 


mit our question to the women’s club. 
After having gathered their data in 
the manner prescribed by Johnson the 
club members could, with appropriate 
intellectual humility, announce this ten- 
tative conclusion: Insofar as town meet- 
ing attendance in our town is repre- 
sentative of democracy as we know it, 
and insofar as church attendance in our 
town is representative of religion as we 
know it, then democracy is defeating 
religion in our town on this date if by 
defeat we mean an increase in town meet- 
ing attendance and a decrease in church 
attendance during the past six months. 


LESTER LYLE McCCRERY 
University of Washington 
Seattle, Washington 





THE PSEUDO-SELF 


This substitution of pseudo acts for original acts of thinking, 
feeling, and willing, leads eventually to the replacement of the 
original self by a pseudo self. The original self is the self which 
is the originator of mental activities. The pseudo self is only an 
agent who actually represents the role a person is supposed to play 
but who does so under the name of the self. It is true that a person 
can play many roles and subjectively be convinced that he is ‘he’ 
in each role. Actually he is in all these roles what he believes he 
is expected to be, and for many people, if not most, the original 
self is completely suffocated by the pseudo self. 


ERICH FROMM, Escape from Freedom (Rinehart, 1941) 
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> Copies of Volumes Ill and IV of ETC. bound in heavy blue 
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12 pp. and illustrations, 40c 
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